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EPISODES OF THE MONTH 


WE do not pretend to share the wild ecstasies of the British 
Press over Mr. Ramsay MacDonald’s expedition to Washing- 
ton. We doubt whether they reflect any 
serious section of the British public who 
regard this enterprise as in the nature of a 
Political Stunt, from which little good is likely to accrue, 
though serious harm may result. Nor do we believe that 
Britons overseas have been deluded by the flood of nonsense 
that has doubtless submerged them if their newspapers have 
taken their cue from ours, which, speaking generally and with 
rare exceptions, have not distinguished themselves on this 
occasion. As every Anglo-American negotiation since the 
Great War, whether in secret diplomacy or in open confer- 
ence, has invariably left matters worse than they were, it is 
“unthinkable ’’—to use a favourite term of Parliamentarians 
—that our present Prime Minister should succeed where 
everyone else has failed, all the more so as he is less equipped 
for the business in hand than any of his predecessors. There 
is, moreover, nothing in his record or reputation to inspire 
confidence in the nation he purports to represent, in which 
it should never be forgotten he is merely the head of a 
minority Government existing on sufferance that might be 
turned out at almost any moment. Mr. Ramsay MacDonald 
has yet to make a single observation indicating that he has 
any conception of the réle of the British Navy, either as a 
guarantee of the world’s peace or as a protector of the 
British Peoples in war, while he has spoken frequently in 
a hostile sense, and it is common ground that in the opening 
days of August 1914, when our very existence was at stake 
and the fate of civilization trembled in the balance, he com- 
mitted himself in a manner that probably gave more aid and 
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comfort to the enemy than almost any of the many dreadful 
things said and done by his political associates during the 
four terrible years that followed.* It is “ridiculous and 
grotesque ’’—to quote his colleague at the Exchequer—for 
such a politician to pose as “ a trustee of British Sea-power,”’ 
and nothing is more eloquent of the demoralization of these 
days than the applause—however artificial—of those who 
invite us to give him a blank cheque in Washington and to 
accept whatever figure he, or rather the American President, 
chooses to write on it. These optimists are making a 
blunder yet more egregious than when they demanded that 
the Allies should allow President Wilson to dictate Peace 
Terms in Paris ten years ago without attempting to ascertain 
what prospects there were of his signature being honoured 
by his own People. That unhappy affair was one of the 
most unequal contests in which British Statesmanship ever 
took part, but at least it was done in ignorance and good 
faith. There was no suspicion as to the sequel, and we were 
represented by delegates who meant well from the Imperial 
and National standpoint, and who erroneously imagined that 
they were promoting the cause of World Peace by encouraging 
President Wilson to shape a Treaty that would ex hypothesi 
make the United States a party to the post-war settlement. 


But the present “ conversations’ in Washington are infi- 
nitely more unsatisfactory because still more unequal than 
the Paris Peace Conference. The United States 
is represented by a 100 per cent. American 
inspired by the single idea of promoting the 
strength and prestige of the Great Republic as the arbiter 
of world policy. President Hoover is an avowed Nationalist, 


An Unequal 
Contest 


* Mr. Ramsay MacDonald perpetrated this unforgivable iniquity as a 
responsible leader of Labour only fifteen years ago. 

‘‘There is no doubt whatever but that when all is over and we turn back to 
it in cold blood and read it [Sir Edward Grey’s speech, August 3, 1914] carefully 
so as to ascertain why England has practically declared war on Germany, we 
shall find that the only reason from beginning to end in it is that our Foreign 
Office is anti-German and that the Admiralty was anxious to seize any oppor- 
tunity of using the Navy in battle practice. Never did we arm our people and 
ask them to give us their lives for less good cause than this,’’—Leicester Pioneer, 
August 17, 1914. 
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and what we know as an Imperialist, with a healthy contempt 
for Internationalists of the Colonel House type. The spirit in 
which he approaches the naval problem may be gathered 
from the admirable statement he broadcast from his study 
at the White House on September 19th—wisely ignored by 
those who are busily doping the British public. 


“* Daily in this room do I receive evidence of the almost 
universal prayer that these negotiations shall succeed. 

“In this room have been taken those reluctant steps 
which have led our nation to war and those willing steps 
which have again led it to peace. Never has there been a 
President who did not pray that his administration might 
be one of peace, and that peace might be more secured for 
his successor. Yet these men have never hesitated when 
war became the duty of the nation. 

** And always in these years the thought of our Presidents 
has been adequate preparedness for defence as one of the 
assurances of peace. But that preparedness must not exceed 
the barest necessity for defence, or it becomes a threat of 
aggression against others, and thus a cause of fear and ani- 
mosity to the world. Never have we had a President who 
was either a Pacifist or a Militarist.” 


Apart from his own character and ability, which are regarded 
as valuable American assets in any negotiations, President 
Hoover is the head and front of the Republican Party which 
owes its long-continued and apparently unchallengeable 
ascendancy to its opposition to Wilsonian policies, of which 
the League of Nations literally stank in American nostrils. 
Republicans venerate the Stars and Stripes. Patriotism is 
their religion—all honour to them, as so far little good has 
been done in this wicked world except by those who love 
their own country. Great Britain, on the other hand, is 
represented in these most unequal conversations by an 
International Socialist to whom the Union Jack conveys little 
or nothing. Mr. Ramsay MacDonald has never yet been 
called a Patriot, and would probably bring an action for libel 
against anyone who so stigmatized him. He regards the 
British Empire as a nuisance that might usefully dissolve 
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under the egis of the League of Nations, and British Sea 
Power as an expensive luxury that encourages “ Jingoistic ”’ 
sentiment, instead of that Brotherhood of Man which the 
Labour Party professes in selected capitals abroad, while 
preaching “the class war”? at home and owing its parlia- 
mentary position to setting the “Have Nots” against the 
** Haves.” 


GREAT BritaIn has no earthly chance in a contest in which 
all the dice are loaded against her. What makes it still 

more unequal is the disparity of political 
tt status between any American President and 

any British Prime Minister. If we learnt 
anything from the fate of President Wilson, it was that the 
Chief Executive of the United States has not the influence 
over Congress that the head of a British Government exercises 
in Parliament by the threat of Dissolution. Mr. Hoover 
cannot commit either Senate, or House of Representatives, 
and is fully aware that these highly suspicious, not to say 
jealous, bodies would promptly repudiate any arrangement 
upon which he entered that smacked of “ concession” to 
or even consideration for Great Britain. Especially on the 
Navy, because Americans know that they can afford to 
outbuild us—a view that no sane person on this side of the 
Atlantic will be found to question—and they resent any and 
every attempt to cramp their shipbuilding ambitions “ in 
the interests of impoverished England.” In the inconceiv- 
able event of their President trying to meet this country 
half-way, or a quarter-way, there would not be the faintest 
chance of such a compact being ratified. Thanks to the 
ingenious distribution of powers under the American Con- 
stitution, Washington is always “on velvet” in dealing with 
foreign Governments, owing to its lack of mandate. Great 
Britain, on the other hand, having no constitutional safe- 
guards, and being at the mercy of the whim of the moment, 
deems herself bound by engagements entered into in her 
name with the heads of other States. If Mr. Ramsay 
MacDonald agreed to sink every British cruiser to which the 
American Navy Department took exception, or even to 
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scrap our entire Fleet on the strength of the Kellogg Peace 
Pact, a vociferous demand would doubtless arise from our 
amorphous Anglo-Americanizing Press for the ratification of 
this “‘ Perpetual Peace of the English-speaking nations,” 
who had established a Millennium by the simple process of 
making it physically impossible for one of them to fight. 
With a House of Commons dominated by sentimental 
Conservatives, Welsh tacticians, and Socialist Pacifists, 
anything might happen. We have no solid security against 
capitulations into which Mr. Ramsay MacDonald may be 
inveigled during his picnic in Washington. 


AMERICA should be able to understand British apprehensions 
by reversing the positions and imagining their own feelings 
supposing, as Chief Executive, Mr. Morris 
Hillquit—the Socialist bugbear of New York 
—by the accident of politics represented the United States 
in a discussion in London on the Limitation of Navies 
with, say, Mr. Neville Chamberlain as British Prime Minister. 
Americans would feel that in such an encounter their case 
hadn’t a dog’s chance, and American manhood would pre- 
pare to give this pseudo-“ President ” the reception of his 
life on his return home. But their position, on that extrava- 
gant supposition, would be less parlous than ours is to-day 
because they would have their tower of strength, the Senate, 
to fall back on, while we have only broken reeds and a sloppy 
Press that is positively nauseating in its toadyism of the 
United States. This is not to say that the situation is 
desperate—it never is. There are snags in the way of the 
White Flaggers, of which the most serious is the fortunate 
fact that nothing can be “settled”? between President 
Hoover and Mr. MacDonald, as the whole Naval question 
will have to be reconsidered de novo at a formal Five Power 
Naval Conference in London in January, and however keen 
International Socialists may be to sweep away our “ bloated 
armaments,” France, Italy, and Japan will have a serious say 
in this matter, and as none of their Governments contemplate 
committing suicide in order “to please their American 
creditors,” their attitude may save us from ourselves. For, 
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however fervently our sentimentalists may believe in an 
English-speaking Millennium obtained by the easy process of 
disarming Great Britain, not even the most fatuous Pacifist 
can affect to believe that Mr. Snowden’s recent demonstration 
at The Hague has promoted any European millennium. With 
a Government in Downing Street that is thought in Paris to 
hate France, and in Rome to antagonize Italy, to say nothing 
of Mandates that depend on the rapid movement of battle- 
ships and battalions, the abolition of the British Navy 
becomes a more difficult proposition than when Mr. Ramsay 
MacDonald first embarked on secret diplomacy with General 
Dawes as a prelude to his Pacifist pilgrimage to Washington. 


WE are as weary of reiterating the opinion, as our readers 
must be of hearing it, that on all grounds it would be far 
wiser for the United States and Great Britain 
to build their own Navies according to their 
own needs on their own specifications. The attempt of 
either to arrange the Fleet of the other is from every point 
of view unsatisfactory, and none of the advocates of this 
effort, either in Parliament or in the Press, can adduce one 
solid argument in favour of what is emphatically a foolish 
proceeding that arouses suspicion in patriotic circles across 
the Atlantic and profound misgiving in England which, 
for reasons already mentioned, has every ground for mis- 
trusting her self-appointed spokesman in this business. All 
this talk of “‘ Parity” and “ Yardsticks” is beside the 
mark. It is, indeed, quite irrelevant to the issues at stake, 
and can only lead to friction and embitterment. American 
Politicians ‘‘on the make,” who are constantly tempted to 
play up to the mighty Anglophobe gallery, will be for ever 
accusing John Bull—who is cast for the part of International 
Machiavelli in the inflammable Middle West—of violating 
“parity,” just as they accused him of circumventing the 
Washington Agreement on Battleships by “ gun elevation.” 
At every moment the Hearst Press will discover some fresh 
““mare’s nest”? which its credulous clientele will greedily 
swallow, and when that particular mare’s nest is disposed 
of, it will unearth another. ‘“‘ Parity’ is a breeding-ground 
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of mare’s nests. It will involve the two countries in endless 
controversy and provide ceaseless opportunities for profes- 
sional mischief makers, until at last Parity becomes the 
bogy of the American and a nuisance to the British. Nor 
does it possesss any intrinsic merit, as Parity is meaning- 
less in terms of Sea Power—it concedes too much to a 
potential aggressor and not enough to the attacked, especially 
should the latter happen to be a scattered Empire dependent 
for communications and sustenance on open Ocean High- 
ways. No one outside a lunatic asylum would suggest that 
Great Britain contemplates challenging the United States 
for naval supremacy, and as the Washington Government, 
in the name of the American People, has solemnly invited 
all nations, great and small, to sign, seal, and deliver a formal 
renunciation of War “as an instrument of National Policy ” 
—which Responsible Statesmen on both sides of the Atlantic 
affect to regard with the utmost gravity—what is there to 
discuss? 


NEITHER the White House nor Downing Street have any 
right to view the British or American Navy as aimed 
Y . at one another, which makes this ‘“ Parity ” 
ardstick ; ‘ ; 

Policy a pure waste of time, apart from its 
other drawbacks. Of course, if the Kellogg Peace Pact is 
mere “eyewash,” as some suspect, which would have 
no more effect in restraining aggression than the League 
of Nations in preventing another Great War, since the 
United States Senate knocked all the stuffing out of it, 
the Washington and London Governments are merely 
sparring for position in these “‘ naval conversations.” This 
is what we are most anxious to avoid, as under present 
auspices Great Britain must have the worst of it. The 
same observation applies to “‘ Yardstick” as to “ Parity.” 
There can be no common measure of such dissimilar things 
as the American and British Navies, and the effort to treat 
the totally different as though they were identical can only 
end in failure; and in this case also failure means friction 
and estrangement. We need not recite the different réles 
of our respective Fleets—the American People know why 
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they require Battleships, Battle Cruisers, Cruisers, Sub- 
marines, and Aircraft; and Washington should be a better 
judge than London of their shipbuilding necessities. It 
seems absurd, because it is absurd, that the Unitéd States 
should be called upon to lay down cruisers they do not want 
in pursuance of the phantom of “ Parity,’ measured to 
some impossible ‘‘ Yardstick.” The British People have 
lived in vain unless they appreciate the significance of Sea 
Power, of which recent generations learnt more from a 
famous American historian than from any other source. 
The British Navy is our all in all. It is one of the few 
national institutions we cannot afford to allow thoughtless 
Statesmen to play the fool with, even “to please the 
Americans ”—a policy that is less popular with our People 
than among Politicians and Journalists. When we learn 
that the Admiralty have been constrained by the present 
Socialist caretakers of Downing Street to reduce the “ irre- 
ducible minimum” of British Cruisers from 500,000 tons 
to 350,000 tons in order that Mr. Ramsay MacDonald may 
have a succés d’estime in Washington, and that “ Parity” 
may be promoted, we realize anew how dangerous to the 
Peace of the World is Pacifism in high places. 


As between Great Britain and the United States, all need 
for private or public Naval Conversations, negotiations, and 
: Conferences would be obviated by our saying 
a What frankly to them, “ Build whatever ships you 
ou Please : . ; 

please, leaving us free to do likewise. We 

neither aim at Parity with you, nor do we suggest measur- 
ing one another’s ships by Yardsticks or otherwise. The 
United States is not the objective of the British Navy, 
which exists to guard, preserve, and nourish the British 
Empire, and we share your abhorrence of War as an instru- 
ment of national policy, and pledge ourselves to fulfil that 
obligation so long as other Signatories of the Renunciation 
do the same.” On some such lines we might hope to 
establish reasonable relations with the United States. On 
present lines there is no hope of any issue except unending 
irritating controversy or perilous surrender. Instead of 
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seeking political discussions with Washington, whether on 
the Navy or other subjects, we should avoid them so far 
as we can, because there are too many Politicians and 
Pressmen across the Atlantic “spoiling for a row” with 
John Bull, just as there are too many Politicians and 
Pressmen on this side who seek to impress Uncle Sam by 
a liberal display of White Feathers. They doubtless mean 
well, but that is the extent of their achievement. 


At a time when illusion and delusion concerning Anglo- 
American relations are more rampant than ever from 
7 : Downing Street to Lombard Street, we are 
Sine Rice fortunate in having a reminder of realities 
from an authority second to none. Sir Cecil 

Spring Rice, the British Ambassador in Washington during 
the Great War—where he rendered notable service that was 
never adequately appreciated by the Home Government— 
was by common consent one of the shrewdest members of 
our Diplomatic Service and blessed with a charming per- 
sonality, and an exquisite sense of humour that made him 
persona gratissima wherever he went. But unlike many 
charming persons who allow themselves to be hypnotized 
by their own popularity, and to assume that because the 
atmosphere in which they live is agreeable, everything must 
be as it should be, “ Springy ” kept his head and saw things 
as they really were. He had more intimate personal friends 
among those who count in Washington than any Englishman 
—and he was an Irishman—before or since, and was there- 
fore in a unique position to know what was going on, and 
as he immensely liked the Americans whom he knew and 
understood, just as they knew and understood and liked 
him, none of his observations were deflected by prejudice 
and all were to the purpose. This country was singularly 
fortunate in being represented by such a man at such a time, 
in a capital which is more difficult for the average Briton 
to interpret than any other, and where British blunders 
are dearly paid for. That our Ambassador was wiser than 
the statesmen he served and tried to keep straight is no 
reflection on him. He endeavoured to correct their obses- 
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sions and was not always successful, because you cannot 
convince sentimentalists and English statesmen, who, like 
English editors, insist in war and peace on sentimentalizing 
on that most unsentimental subject British relations with 
U.S.A. This attitude is probably the chief cause of chronic 
misunderstanding. They would be well advised to read the 


illuminating letters that Sir Cecil Spring Rice wrote to | 


various personages at home at critical moments of the war 
when it was touch and go as to whether the Washington 
Government picked a quarrel with us. This correspondence 


will shortly be published in London, meanwhile some of it | 
has appeared in a widely read American newspaper, the | 


Saturday Evening Post, and has been useful in convincing 


Americans that British Diplomats do not all imagine that | 


“* sobstuff ’”’ governs Anglo-American affairs and determines 
American policy. 


It is uphill work trying to educate those who don’t want to 
learn, because they honestly believe that their prepossessions 
; are infallible guides in public affairs. But 
ae ““Springy ” did his utmost, always remem- 
bering that he was dealing with home- 

keeping and world ignorant politicians, who preferred that 
a spade should be spoken of as “‘ an instrument of husbandry.” 
His most difficult task was to persuade Downing Street that 
the United States regarded the Great War from its inception 
in August 1914 with totally different eyes to our own. 


His chief obstacle was the hallucination of men like Sir | 
Edward Grey, that because the few Americans they knew | 


spoke the same language as themselves, and referred 
amiably to the Allied Cause, therefore the American people 
must be straining at the leash, and that it was only a question 
of time as to when they “come in on our side.” Our 
Ambassador knew better and realized, as the Home Govern- 
ment never did, that the fact that Great Britain was fighting 
against Germany, made hosts of Americans pro-German, 
and other hosts severely neutral. ‘‘ American sympathy 
with England’ was and is a myth that only deceives those 
who wish to be deceived, whether London Politicians or 
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London Pressmen, who, we may say in passing, have 
practically no ‘“‘ opposite numbers” across the Atlantic. 
They are the sole repositories of their myth. After the war 
had gone on nearly a year, Sir Cecil Spring Rice was 
still struggling with Sir Edward Grey’s misconceptions 
(encouraged by “sympathetic ” conversations with Colonel 
House, who was a past master in bamboozling untravelled 
Englishmen), to whom he sent this tonic on June 23, 1915. 


“The prevailing sentiment is undoubtedly for peace. 
Not, perhaps, peace at any price, but peace at a very con- 
siderable price. Please remember what the sentiments of 
England were in July and how sudden the change was. 
American sentiments are much as England’s were in the 
early part of July, and it will require more than the Lusitania 
to change them. I do not say this because I believe there 
is a lack of sympathy or understanding among the directing 
elements, but because I firmly believe that the great mass 
of the people have not yet begun to understand what the 
real situation is and how deeply they are involved in the 
struggle. Many of the leading spirits do understand this, 
and that the struggle involves all the principles to which this 
continent is dedicated. The majority, however, do not 
begin to understand. You must bear this in mind, and 
though it may cause acute pain and deep disappointment 
to think that you are so little understood here, yet I am sure 
it is our duty to face the facts and not lean on what may prove 
to be a broken reed. .. . 

“We must, to the greatest possible degree, depend on 
ourselves and not on foreigners. We cannot be sure of the 
attitude of this country. Everything points to a strong 
feeling in Government circles that, although one course, 
and one alone, can lead to safety, the country has not yet 
made up its mind.” 


ANOTHER letter to Lord Newton, who was then at the 
Foreign Office (undated, but presumably 1916), contains 
facts unpalatable to official England and generally with- 
held from the British public. 
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**Many papers, such as the New York Times and the 


Herald, have certainly shown great courage in taking the | 
part of Great Britain in a somewhat un- | 


nema friendly world. The New York Tribune 
appears to have put truth above friendship. Mrs. 
Whitelaw Reid is the principal supporter of the paper, 


but her son and the principal correspondent, Simonds, do | 
not like us. Simonds wrote to Jusserand claiming credit | 


for his article on France. Jusserand replied that he did 


more harm in praising France while dispraising England | 
than he would by not praising her at all. Simonds replied | 


that the offence would not occur again. For the present 
the T'ribune is far less unfriendly than it was. But we might 
wait and see. The incident is instructive as showing the 
importance of politics here. The Tribune is a Roosevelt 
organ and wants to conciliate the Irish and German vote 
for the Republican Party. The way to do this is to abuse 
England. Therefore, England is abused, although Whitelaw 
Reid’s father was treated for eight years practically as an 
Englishman.” 


In a striking passage our Ambassador epitomized the Anglo- 
American problem and explained our habitual blunder. 
This paragraph should be circulated through the Cabinet, 
the Foreign Office, the Diplomatic Service, among Members 
of Parliament, and, above all, the Press—London and pro- 
vincial—which prints more twaddle about U.S.A. than on 
any other topic. 


“We have no right to count on the good will of Americans. _ 
They could count on ours, but we cannot count on theirs. | 


The reason is that we wrongly suppose, because they talk 
our language, they are an Anglo-Saxon people. As a 
matter of fact, they are a foreign nation, or rather several 
foreign nations. None of these nations is particularly 
friendly to us, and those of them who are of our race have 
very particular reasons for disliking us. It would be wiser 
to bear this in mind and to treat the American people not 
as cousins, still less as brothers—an attribution which they 
would greatly resent—but as English-speaking foreigners, 
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some of whom make most agreeable companions and talk 
a most sympathetic language. 


Lorp NEwtTon, who was associated with Lord Robert Cecil, 
was given this pregnant message for his colleague, which 
“Why Should shows an insight into American psychology 
They? _ that made the writer’s advice priceless, while 

it enheartens us to read his robust comment 
concerning “‘ propaganda.” 


“You may remind Lord Robert that there was a time 
when the Cecil family were regarded with some suspicion 
by the British democracy, which looked upon them as 
superior persons who had an inordinate share in the good 
things of government. They were also suspected of having 
a low opinion of their fellow-countrymen who so delighted 
to honour them. This is rather the feeling of many 
Americans toward England. It has not diminished. The 
criticism directed at us is, firstly, that we are doing nothing 
and, secondly, that we are doing everything. The German 
propaganda is directed against us as entirely responsible 
for the continuance of the war. It is also directed against 
us for taking no part in it whatever. I do not know how 
we can meet both forms of accusation. The fact is that the 
only propaganda which really pays is proved facts. First 
of all, devotion to the cause for which we are fighting and 
success in fighting it. I doubt whether any other propa- 
ganda would be successful in the end or that it would be 
worth while to devote very much pains, still less money, to 
carrying it on. You will bear in mind that most of the 
gentlemen who talk about it are interested themselves in 
carrying it on. I do not mean that you should not go on 
with the interviews in Europe or that we should not make 
some attempt to establish a general clearing house of news 
here for the information of anybody who wants it. But we 
must not build too much on hopes based on this propa- 
ganda. It is an unfortunate fact that the mass of Americans 
do not love us, and we cannot talk them into it, even 
though we use their own language. I do not mean by this 
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- 


that there is any special feeling of hostility, but what I do | 


mean is that we must not be misled, by a supposed com- 
munity in race or ideals, into believing that our relations 
with this country are essentially different from those which 
we have with any other neutral nation. The essential 
difference here is that there are many people here with whom 


one can be on precisely the same intimate terms as with © 


one’s own countrymen.” 


This letter might be usefully read aloud whenever the 
Pilgrims dine, the English-Speaking Union lunch, or the 
Sulgrave Institute give “a tea-fight.” This is the very 
heart of the Anglo-American problem “ the mass of Americans 
do not love us.” Wemight almost ask, ‘‘ Why should they ?” 
Our attitude is not calculated to gain their affection, admira- 
tion, or even respect. 


LIKE much other mischief from which we are now suffering, 
the system of Mandates under the League of Nations was 
invented by Coalition Statesmen who were 
“too clever by half.” They wished to have 
the best of both worlds, i.e. to be Highbrows who were too 
virtuous to “annex” territory like the ordinary vulgar 
victor in war, whilst securing the same advantages under 
a different formula. This subtlety has turned out badly for 
Great Britain and the British taxpayer, who are involved 
in endless international complications and saddled with 
costly responsibilities for which they have little, if anything, 
to show. Palestine is the worst of the burdens undertaken 
by our heedless Government, in blissful ignorance of its 
condition and circumstances, in order to please a handful 
of Zionists who wanted to form a National Home for their 
scattered race under the exgis of the British Empire. We 
have never questioned the motives of Dr. Weizmann and 
his fellow-enthusiasts, but we have always thought it a “ tall 
order’ on the part of Lord Balfour and his colleagues—of 
whom the most active and zealous in the affair was the 
impulsive Lloyd George—to commit this country to Zionism, 
as a reward to Dr. Weizmann for having rendered valuable 
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chemical services to the Allies. The Doctor is understood 


' to have declined all “ honours,” and to have suggested that 


if the British Government wished to “ recognize’ what he 
had done he would most appreciate Great Britain’s champion- 
ship of the cause he had at heart. That is, we believe, the 
genesis of the famous Balfour Declaration (as has been pre- 
viously stated in the National Review) which has produced 
one crisis after another, culminating in the convulsion of 
the Wailing Wall at Jerusalem at the end of August, which 
was started by truculent young Zionists who provoked 
deplorable reprisals by the wilder Arabs in many places in 
the Holy Land. Almost the only bright page in this dismal 
chapter was the devotion and gallantry of the handful of 
Britons, official and unofficial, on the spot, who, with the 
aid of stray Americans, saved many lives. That the anarchy 
was stimulated by Mr. Henderson’s surrender in Egypt and 
the removal of a British High Commissioner who stood for 
law and order and was much respected by the Arabs, is as 
certain as the panic that ensued in and around Downing 
Street when it was discovered that Jews were in danger. 
The feverish despatch of ships and troops by the same 
politicians who vehemently denounced the Expeditionary 
Force to Shanghai, when only English women and children 
were in peril, was yet another of those “ridiculous and 
grotesque ”’ episodes that excite Mr. Snowden’s ire in foreign 
Governments. Meanwhile, Palestine is in the melting-pot, 
and all the Mandatory Power has gained by the Balfour 
Declaration is the vociferous and world-wide abuse of the 
Jews, the passionate indignation of the Arabs, unrest through- 
out the Middle East—that has already resulted in our con- 
signing Iraq to the League of Nations—and the prospect 
of unlimited expenditure in preventing the 700,000 Arabs 
from wiping out the 150,000 Jews, of whom the incomers 
are not the choicest specimens of the Chosen Race. In 
telegraphing from Jerusalem on September 22nd the Daily 
Mail correspondent quotes the considered opinion of “ one 
who has been intimately associated with the government of 
Palestine for many years,” who declared, “ bayonets, and 
nothing but bayonets, will maintain the British Mandate 
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and the Balfour Declaration in Palestine.” The National 
Review is not in favour of the light-hearted renunciation of | 


responsibilities solemnly undertaken, but the country is 


entitled to be told by Responsible Statesmen why we went | 


to Palestine, what we are doing there, how long we expect 
to remain, and what are the chances of its becoming a 
National Home for the Jews without a bloody civil war. 


ENGLISHMEN, and women, are constantly asking themselves 
how it comes about that a twist is so frequently given to 


British policy that is clearly not in accor- | 


mee —_ dance with British interests. There is usually 
Alien somebody in a position, at the psychological 


moment, to deflect our Government, whatever 
Party be in power, into some line of action that is unin- 
telligible at the time and is fraught with disastrous conse- 
quences. We seem as a nation to be habitually prepared 
to penalize ourselves both by making concessions to those 
to whom we owe nothing, and by undertaking respon- 
sibilities that others should share. It is as though some 
hostile influence were steadily throwing grit into the machine. 
In every International Financial arrangement we fare badly, 
and the whole story of Reparations and War Debts is 
humiliating in the extreme and calculated to make us the 
world’s laughing stock as well as the world’s milch cow. 
It is in this connection that such a book as Colonel Lane 
has written *—which we referred to in a previous number— 
throws a timely searchlight. The Alien Menace exposes the 
view with much cogency that our country is much too 
hospitable to undesirable aliens of all kinds from all places 
who have gradually acquired an ascendancy in our affairs 
that goes far to explain the unwholesome and mysterious 
tendencies that puzzle “the man in the street,” especially 
in his capacity of taxpayer. The humbler alien is a familiar 
topic with Politicians, and in the past Conservatives have 
made considerable capital out of their professed anxiety to 
control this blight. Even so amiable a man as Mr. Stanley 


* The Alien Menace, by Lieutenant-Colonel Lane, St. Stephen’s Publishing 
Company, St. Stephen’s House, Westminster. Price 2s. 6d. 
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Baldwin—who thinks well of almost everybody—had a word 
in season to say on this subject at the last Election, appo- 
sitely quoted by Colonel Lane. Our Leader declared, “I 
want to examine the laws and regulations as to the entry 
of aliens into this country, for in these days no alien should 
be substituted for one of our own people when we have not 
enough work to go round.” These are admirable sentiments 
to which we all heartily subscribe. But this inquiry should 
be extended upward, as it is in the higher ranks of society 
that the alien menace is formidable, through the influence 
exercised in the Government Departments, in Downing 
Street, and High Finance by gentry of unmistakable foreign 
origin, who seem unable to adopt a pro-British point of 
view and whose whole weight is thrown into the wrong scale 
whenever there is a chance of a British Government forming 
some foolish decision. Responsible Statesmen are, of course, 
chiefly to blame for giving ear to such counsellors behind 
the scenes, but the system is at fault that enables him 
to get there. 


M. Hamsro, the Norwegian Delegate to the League of 
Nations, discharged a public duty by raising the question 

(September 17th) of the political activities 
adi of the Labour Office of the League, which, 

under the egregious direction of M. Albert 
Thomas, is becoming a law unto itself. M. Hambro’s action 
raised a storm at Geneva on the easily ruffled surface of 
International Brotherhood, M. Thomas giving a display of 
temper emphasizing his unfitness for his present position. 
The Norwegian statesman inquired as to the reasons that 
M. Thomas had granted leave of absence to Mr. W. S. 
Sanders, a member of his staff, to go to England at the 
General Election, when he stood as the successful Socialist 
candidate at Battersea, after which he resigned from the 
Labour Office. (The fact that Mr. Sanders ejected such 
a parliamentary pest as Mr. Saklatvala does not affect the 
issue.) M. Thomas was irate at being hauled over the coals, 
declaring it was impossible for him to prevent officials of 
any nationality from taking their holidays at home, whether 
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they stood for Parliament or not. M. Hambro also wanted | 


to know 


“why the Director of the International Labour Office took 
upon himself to attend Socialist gatherings in Paris, and make 
speeches touching upon the internal party politics of France. 
In July last M. Thomas, speaking at a banquet given by his 
old party in Paris, expressed hopes which, in M. Hambro’s 
opinion, he had no right to do in his capacity as Director 
of the Labour Office.” 


Beside himself with rage, M. Albert Thomas proceeded, 
like most angry men, to give himself away, boasting 


TET 


“that he still remained a Socialist and was proud of it, © 


although he did not take an active part in the work of his 
party. He certainly hoped that the success of the Socialist 
Party in England would be followed in other countries.” 


The Labour Office of the League of Nations has, in fact, 
become a hot-bed of International Socialism, and Mr. Hugh 
Dalton, on behalf of the British Government, announced 
that Great Britain would support it. That is what Socialists 
understand as “playing the game.” We can imagine 
what Mr. Dalton and his colleagues would have said had 
any high official of the League of Nations expressed the 
hope “ that the succers of the Conservative Party in England 
would be followed in ovher countries.”” They would certainly 
have demanded that ihe offender be dismissed, probably 
under threat of Great Bi tain’s withdrawal from the League 
as an “ anti-Socialist ” orj;anization. 


OnE thing that prevents the Germans from being a really 
great people is their painful lack of humour. They can 
crack coarse jokes about others, and are 
quick to spot their neighbour’s weaknesses ; 
but they can never laugh at themselves, nor 
see how absurd a figure they cut when explaining themselves 
away. A case in point is their grotesque agitation concerning 
* War Guilt,” which would never been heard of had Germany 
won the war and ground the Allies to powder as she intended. 


Germany’s 
Deficiency 
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In that expected eventuality the only ‘“‘ War Guilt” dis- 
cussed would have been the iniquity of any German 
“traitors” who had ever doubted the Fatherland’s triumph. 
All “‘ good Germans ” would have vied with one another in 
boosting their War Guilt and in claiming the authorship of 
“the noble adventure of 1914 ” that had ended so gloriously 
by placing the Mailed Fist astride of Europe and in a position 
to boss the planet. But because Germany mismanaged a 
war that one of her most distinguished soldiers christened 
the “ War of Lost Opportunities,” and failed, instead of 
winning, largely through the folly of her rulers and the 
denseness of the ruled—to say nothing of the superior 
moral and the magnificent resistance of her predestined 
victims, plus their finer generalship—from one end of the 
Fatherland to the other the piteous cry has gone up, “ Please, 
sir, it wasn’t me.” At its present pace German propaganda 
will shortly reach the point when Germans will aver that it 
was Belgium that invaded Germany, and not Germany who 
invaded Belgium. In this effort Germans will no doubt 
receive the aid of pro-Germans on both sides of the Atlantic, 
who whitewash Germany in order to justify themselves. We 
should never be surprised at the British Potsdam Press of 
London and Manchester rewriting history in this sense. 


Tuis War Guilt manceuvre—for it is only a mancuvre—is, 
however, something beyond a bad joke. Those who encour- 
‘ age it are literally playing with fire in their 
oan perilous ignorance of German psychology. 

The one and only thing that the Germany 
that counts regrets about the Great War is that the Father- 
land lost it, and, in lieu of dictating terms to other nations, 
Germany had to accept terms. Instead of going down on 
their knees and thanking their gods for getting off so cheaply, 
from that day to this the Germans have moaned and groaned 
over the “injustices” they have suffered, including the 
ludicrously little bill for Reparations they were asked to 
pay, and which kind friends in both Hemispheres are for ever 
attenuating. Germany—men, women, and children—was 
breast-high for ‘the military promenade to Paris” in 
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August 1914. Never was the Kaiser so popular or his 


subjects so united and enthusiastic as when Berlin delivered — 


ultimatums round Europe; and no audible voice would have 
been raised in any section of the German nation against the 
contemplated annexation of Belgium, the burning of Paris, 
and the partition of France that were in the German pro- 
gramme. Nota single Socialist in the entire Reichstag voted 
against the War Credits, even after the Imperial Chancellor, 
Herr von Bethmann Hollweg, had justified the foul aggression 
upon unsuspecting, unprepared Belgium on the ground that 
‘* necessity knows no law,” just as he excused the outrageous 
violation of Treaties as being mere “scraps of paper.” 
Britons have bad memories, but they can hardly have for- 


gotten all this and much more of the saturnalia of fifteen | 


years ago; and to cleanse Germany of her War Guilt is 
to invite another war, because it stands to reason—and this 
is the object of the manceuvre—that if Germany was innocent 
of aggression the Allies were guilty, and it is they who should 
be paying instead of receiving Reparations. This propa- 
ganda, in effect, aims at the repudiation of Reparations, 
just as Germany repudiated her War Debts and swindled 
her creditors. Incidentally, it is designed to inflame the 
German people against those who have “ traduced ” her 
and despoiled her to the point at which they will be ripe for 
a war of Revanche as something positively holy. For these 
reasons this War-Guilt agitation imperils European peace, and 
only those Pacifists who want another war should support it. 


ANOTHER instance of Germany’s national weakness—her | 


deficiency of humour—is the comic controversy between 

the admirers of Herr Ernst Lissauer’s notorious 
of Hate” ““Hymn of Hate” (which expressed the Furor 

Teutonicus at the height of the Great War 
and caused boundless merriment in the British Army) 
and the author of that celebrated ditty. Among the former 
is Baron von Munchausen, himself a poet of some note 
(see Morning Post, Berlin Correspondence, September 14th), 
who doubtless represents the prevalent German view when 
he says: 
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“T still find the ‘Hymn of Hate’ a perfectly splendid 
poem—splendid in its passionate rhythm, in its Old Testament 
hatred, in the flashing energy with which it expressed the 
wrath of a whole nation. Lissauer was at that time the 
mouthpiece of the nation, and I know of nothing loftier 
that could be said of a poet. . 

“Since then this hatred has evaporated, and the passion- 
ate ideas which it inspired are felt to be overwrought. But 
what has that got to do with the value of the poem? I 
would respectfully advise the author to stand valiantly by 
that ‘Hymn of Hate,’ just as one stands by a love poem, 
even after the love which inspired it has long died down. 
A poem, to be good, need not be right, provided it expresses 
genuine emotions profoundly experienced at the time of 
its creation.” 


Baron Munchausen himself had refused to expunge from 
the thirty-three editions of his collected works any of his 
fiery war poems, and he evidently regards his brother poet 
as a poor creature for withdrawing the “‘ Hymn of Hate” 
on inadequate grounds. 


“I wrote that poem (says the author of the ‘Hymn of 
Hate’) in the honest belief, strengthened by the utterances 
of English statesmen and newspapers, that England meant 
to throttle the German people. Since then it has become 
known that England several times offered Germany an 
alliance, and that she was prepared to buy the limitation of 
the German Fleet with substantial Colonial concessions. 

“T also realize to-day that I would have done better 
to give vent to my feelings, not in a Hymn of Hate against 
England, but in a Hymn of Love for Germany.” 


But a “ Hymn of Love” would have been wasted on 
Germany while on the war-path, and we suspect that when 
she next attacks her neighbours a further batch of Hymns 
of Hate will be forthcoming. 


TuE Australian Commonwealth has been somewhat suddenly 
plunged into a political crisis resulting in a General Election 
that cannot be very popular, as it was less than a year 
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since the last one. Unless the Australians are different 
from other Peoples, the politicians will be alone in enjoy- 

ing this excitement. It could not, however, 
Another have been long postponed, as the Bruce 
ae sonm Government, which is an ill-compacted Coali- 
Election ; pacted Coali 

tion of the National and Country Parties, did 
not secure an adequate working majority last year to enable 
it to carry on effectively. But admittedly, this crisis was 
precipitated by the inability of the present Prime Minister, 
Mr. Bruce, and his predecessor, Mr. W. M. Hughes, to 
tolerate each other. It is idle to argue about personal 
likes and dislikes. In this case one can only regret that 
dissimilarity of temperament prevents two distinguished 
men, who seem to be the complement of one another, and 
who should therefore combine in a useful team, from putting 
their horses together. Both have rendered considerable 
service to Australia, and we at home shall never forget 
the valuable reinforcement of acumen, vigour, and grit 
that the War Prime Minister of the Commonwealth brought 
to Imperial Councils when those qualities were most needed. 
Mr. Hughes may be entirely in the wrong on the ticklish 
question of Federal or State Industrial Arbitration on which 
this bitter conflict is being fought. On that we can offer 
no opinion, but we fancy were we Australian electors that 
we should support the Bruce policy, as the existing régime 
appears to have produced more strife than peace between 
employers and employed and to make conditions impossible 
in certain Australian industries. On International and 
Imperial issues Mr. Hughes was so valuable an asset that 
whenever Downing Street contemplated doing something 
foolish while he was at home, it was deemed advisable 
to keep him out of the way. This happened at the fateful 
meeting at Versailles on the eve of the Armistice in the 
autumn of 1918, although the Australian Prime Minister 
had taken the precaution to apprise the War Cabinet 
secretariat of his whereabouts. Had he assisted at those 
deliberations, we feel sure he would never have counter- 
signed the capitulation of the Allies to President Wilson’s 
preposterous demands, the Peace negotiations would have 
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taken a very different course, and one far more like to 
prevent another war. Mr. Hughes was the only man in 
or near the Imperial War Cabinet who had taken the 
true measure of President Wilson, and declined to be 
hocussed by that doctrinaire. For this reason he was 
virtually “frozen out’? of the Paris Peace Conference, of 
whose handiwork to-day none of its participators are 
proud. Whatever may be his role or fate in Australian 
politics, he deserved well of the British Empire. 


THE Prime Minister and the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
are to receive the Freedom of the City of London, presumably 

anxious to demonstrate that Gog and Magog 
aaa have no prejudice against Internationalist 

oms = ‘ os 

Socialists. This decision may produce heart- 
burnings among “the Comrades,” as there seems to be no 
adequate reason to omit Mr. J. H. Thomas or Mr. George 
Lansbury from the compliment. Both Ministers have been 
equally active in supplying “ copy ” to a grateful Press, and 
rank as ‘“‘star performers” in the “Talkie movies” of 
Downing Street, as our present rulers have been wittily nick- 
named. Mr. Ramsay MacDonald’s “ Freedom” is pre- 
sumably inspired by that form of gratitude which consists 
of “a lively sense of favours to come,” as so far beyond a 
certain amount of flying he has contributed little towards 
the solution of the many problems besetting Ministers, 
though he is in a fair way to unsettle several, and it is safe to 
predict that when winter comes the gilt will be rubbed off 
the Government gingerbread. Mr. Snowden certainly had 
a succés fou at the Hague by putting his foot down and keep- 
ing it there, affording keen satisfaction to his compatriots, 
who had begun to wonder whether British Statesmanship 
had developed that degree of squeezability when it becomes 
physically impossible to say “no” to anybody. We sin- 
cerely hope that there may be many more occasions for those 
of us who place Country before Party to applaud our oppo- 
nents in office, but so far they have been few and far between; 
and though it is suggested that Mr. Arthur Henderson is 
an improvement on Sir Austen Chamberlain as Foreign 
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Minister, we confess to being unable to discover the spheres 
in which he has distinguished himself. -: Whether we look at 
Egypt, where he has gone one worse than his predecessor, 
or at Palestine, which has been plunged in chaos partially 
in consequence of the Foreign Office “ vendetta” against 
Lord Lloyd; whether we note Mr. Henderson’s abortive 
attempt at Geneva to commit this country to finance other 
people’s wars, his assent to “the Optional Clause,” or 
the Moscow “itch” that induces him to reopen England 
to Bolshevist manoeuvres under the guise of “ diplomatic 
relations,’ we think the least said of Mr. Henderson’s prowess 
so far the better. Mr. Snowden is the ewe lamb of the Labour 
Combine. He has restored ‘‘ No” to the British diplomatic 
vocabulary, and we hope, though we do not expect, that 
having said “‘ No” to France, Italy, and Belgium, which was 
a congenial task for a Politician of the Manchester School 
with the Cobdenite prejudice against friendly Powers and 
hatred of Allies, he will now “ ginger up” his colleagues to 
say ‘“‘No” in Berlin, Moscow, and Washington, as British 
interests demand it. But there is no sign of any such develop- 
ment, and we suspect that most faults of the late Govern- 
ment in international affairs will be repeated and accentuated 
by their successors, who will moreover devise gratuitous 
gaffes “‘on their own” as a counter-attraction to that 
** Socialism in our time,” which has been side-tracked to a 
more convenient season. 


THERE has been a stampede into the City of Conservative 
Mandarins, who evidently realize that it may be some little 
time before the country has further need of 
The Stampede +1 0ir services. Considering the contempt that 
Big Business openly expresses for Politics and Politicians 
it seems strange that great Corporations should think it 
worth while to pay princely emoluments to men whose single 
claim to fame is that they have held high political office 
without necessarily distinguishing themselves, and whose 
chief attribute is a facility of expression that has converted 
Cabinets into time-wasting machines and that, on the face 
of it, cannot be an asset to any body of shareholders. How- 
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ever, every day we read of some “Right Honourable ”’ rallying 
to this insurance company, or that bank, and there must be 
some good reason for the movement apart from the common 
human desire of earning easy money. As we anticipated 
last month, Lord Birkenhead has persuaded his bosom friends, 
Sir Laming Worthington-Evans and Sir Austen Chamberlain, 
to join him on the Board of a mammoth Anglo-American 
enterprise, the Greater London and Counties Trust, which is 
said to be controlled by the Utilities Power and Light 
Corporation of the United States, a huge octopus which 
already commands public utility properties in 832 cities and 
towns in twenty states in U.S.A., while “in Britain it claims 
to operate through subsidiaries in ninety-five cities and 
towns” (see the Financial Times, September 11th). The 
Greater London and Counties Trust, of which these three 
ex-Coalition Statesmen will presumably be the figure-heads, 
will serve an area computed at 9,300 square miles within a 
hundred miles of London. Why American financiers, who are 
anything but philanthropic where Great Britain is concerned, 
should be so eager to run the electric-lighting of our Home 
Counties has not yet transpired, though it doubtless will be 
revealed in due course. Why Responsible Statesmen on 
this side of the Atlantic should patronize this development is 
equally enigmatic, nor is it elucidated by Lord Birkenhead’s 
cryptic declaration: 


“The broad policy of the Trust is to obtain money in 
the cheapest market, and it is within its province to obtain 
funds in Great Britain if it is possible to do so at a cheaper 
rate than elsewhere. The question as to the desirability of 
the use of American capital in England has been traversed 
by Parliamentary Committees, which have approved of the 
principle.” 


It is not so much a question of American capital as of Ameri- 
can control of a vital British service. 


Ir might be supposed that the exodus of ex-Cabinet Ministers 
into various businesses would absorb their energies if they 
are to do their duty by the shareholders whose concerns they 
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are prepared to manage. This, in its turn, should relieve 
the pressure of numbers on “the Shadow Cabinet,” and 

afford the ex-Prime Minister a welcome 
oe opportunity of recruiting that exhausted frame 

by the infusion of new blood and young blood 
it sorely needs and that the circumstances of the hour impera- 
tively demand. Unfortunately, as we have had more than 
one occasion to observe, Mr. Stanley Baldwin prefers the old 
familiar faces in the old familiar places. The last thing he 
contemplated in the event, which was regarded as inevitable, 
of his Government being confirmed in office by the General 
Election, was any serious Reconstruction. As we know, he 
proposed to continue Sir Austen Chamberlain at the Foreign 
Office, and there is every reason to believe that he was equally 
anxious to retain Mr. Winston Churchill at the Treasury. 


F 


Our Leader would never begin to understand anyone who | 


attempted to explain the shortcomings of Conservative 
Foreign Policy during the last five years, and would regard 
as demented any critic of Mr. Winston Churchill’s achieve- 
ments as Chancellor of the Exchequer. All was for the best 
under the best of all possible Governments in the best of all 
possible worlds. Every member of the Ministry pulled his 
last ounce, while their collective sagacity was unimpeachable. 
Such is the official and semi-official view. All that the 
Conservative Party needs in Opposition is “‘a long pull, 
a strong pull, and a pull altogether,” and before they know 
where they are the present Government will disappear and 
the Twenty-one be restored to the various posts they lately 
vacated. Meanwhile, as “‘ the Shadow Cabinet,” they will 
ride the whirlwind and direct the storm. Anyhow, that is 
all we are promised by those who enjoy the ex-Prime Minis- 
ter’s confidence and bask in the sunshine of his favour. 
According to an ever-faithful organ (September 3rd): 


“This body [the Shadow Cabinet], which is composed of 


ex-Ministers, did admirable work when the party was last | 


in opposition, and the position in Parliament when the 
session is resumed will, as in 1924, be one calling for frequent 
consultation among Conservative critics of the Government. 
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“Mr. Baldwin acts as chairman, and those who were his 
Cabinet colleagues at the time the late Government went out 
of office are entitled to a seat at the table.”’ 


But even our contemporary realizes that “there is a strong 
desire that the Shadow Cabinet should be strengthened as 
much as possible,’ which is to be achieved by the addition 
of older members of yet older Cabinets! Ye Gods. 


THE urgent need of the Conservative Party is not the 
ministrations of any ‘“‘ Shadow Cabinet ”—of which pace 

Tapers and Tadpoles we know the worst— 
on ye still less the increase of its authority or the 
expansion of its numbers, which are already 
redundant. What is essential to our political recovery and 
our pulling our proper weight in the State is the creation of 
some machinery for placing and keeping Conservative 
Leadership in touch with the Conservative rank and file in 
Parliament and in the Constituencies. It is necessary to 
speak plainly, not to say bluntly, on this issue because our 
whole future depends on our avoiding the stupendous and 
elementary blunders that converted the brilliant victory of 
1924 into the humiliating, because perfectly gratuitous, 
débdcle of 1929. The Conservatives could have stayed in 
power indefinitely had they comported themselves with 
intelligence and that sense that we term “common,” 
because among politicians it is so rare. We had all the cards 
in our hand, but deliberately refused to play them, though 
the excuses which so far ex-Ministers have vouchsafed of the 
disaster for which they are wholly and solely responsible are 
only pertinent in demonstrating that our Mandarins are still 
moving about in worlds unrealized, and have not attempted 
to learn why they are to-day His Majesty’s Opposition 
instead of being His Majesty’s Ministers. They are still 
enveloped in that mantle of self-complacency which was an 
effective cause of their undoing, and they fondly imagine 
that they have only to go on as they are in order to get where 
they were. This is mere moonshine. The country was 
heartily sick of the late Government before giving it its 
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congé, and it was no light task to beat up Conservative voters 
to the Poll, as the Twenty-one had made it their business to 
exasperate every Conservative who was not a Party hack 
and, as such, prepared to cheer any utterance or action of 
the demi-gods of the Front Bench. When these decide in 
favour of any policy or proposal the Hacks laud their ‘“‘vigour, 
determination, and courage””—when they decide against 
the same measures the Hacks are equally ecstatic over their 
“‘ masterly inactivity.” 


Tue Hacks will always be with their Party Leaders—they 
may be a necessary evil. But as their approval is anyhow 
forthcoming they don’t count, having no 
opinions of their own. The need of the hour 
is that the Conservative Leader should break 
through the Hacks by whom he is surrounded and consider 
and consult the wishes and aspirations of the Party at large, 
which to-day has no channel of communication to the 
Powers-that-Be. When surveying the record of the past 
five years, of which ex-Ministers are so proud while the 
Party is so dissatisfied, it becomes obvious that most blunders 
were inspired by an indifference to Conservative sentiments 
that almost amounted to contempt. The whole is necessarily 
greater than the part, and a Party is wiser than its wisest 
member; and when we have Conservative policy controlled, 
if not dictated, by men whose very Conservatism is suspect 
to those worthy of the name, it is not difficult to understand 
why we lost 140 seats at the General Election, and why Mr. 
Ramsay MacDonald reigns in Mr. Baldwin’s stead. Every 
success, on the other hand—of which the most notable was 
the handling of the General Strike in May 1926—was due 
to the accident that for once Conservative opinion was 
allowed to guide Conservative Statesmanship. From this 
it is self-evident that the condition of our retrieving the 
situation is that Conservative councils shall be no longer 
swayed by professional opportunists and careerists, to say 
nothing of Dups, DEADHEADS, and DEFEaTIsTS, but that 
men whom the stalwarts in the constituencies trust (who are 
not only convinced Conservatives, but are not afraid to say 
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what they think of the drastic reconstruction necessary, and 
who have a proper appreciation of the lines on which Con- 
servative policy should proceed) shall replace the exhausted 
volcanoes who are unable to realize how tired they are, 


As our readers are aware, we have never participated in any 
“ Vendetta ” against Mr. Stanley Baldwin, to which shallow- 
pated partisans ascribe the recent disaster— 
an explanation that is all the more childish 
as these very same pundits only six months ago not only 
pronounced defeat to be “ unthinkable,” but were actually 
aware of the precise figure of the coming Conservative 
majority. So far from being “ anti-Baldwin,” the National 
Review was ahead of every Conservative organ in suggesting 
him for the Leadership during the Bonar Law Government, 
when there was acute anxiety lest in the event of the then 
Prime Minister retiring some impossible choice might be 
made. We literally “went nap” on Mr. Baldwin, and 
continued doing so during his first Premiership, which 
prematurely ended with that unexpected and unprepared 
General Election of 1923, in which we enthusiastically sup- 
ported his rather precipitous plunge into Protection. Being 
heart-whole Protectionists of many years’ standing, we were 
not likely to desert a Leader who, in our opinion, came out 
on the right side, though admittedly the preliminary spade- 
work indispensable to an electioneering success was over- 
looked. We never joined with those who threw that 
contretemps in his face, having always regarded Mr. Baldwin’s 
appeal to the country on a policy in which he believed as a 
disinterested action in a newly appointed Prime Minister 
who had everything to lose, and nothing to gain, by risking 
a substantial Conservative majority. It marked him out 
among our public men as one who was “ out” for what he 
believed to be right, and he was therefore the man for our 
money. He seemed to be what the Conservative Party had 
long been looking for—a Leader who would lead us out of 
the evil shadow of the Coalition under which every Conserva- 
tive principle had been put up to auction and knocked down 
to the lowest bidder, while “ great, wise, and eminent ”’ 
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Conservative Statesmen contentedly marked time as the 
office boys of the Welsh Wizard. 
EVERYTHING was in Mr. Baldwin’s favour—there was nothing 
against him. Conservatives only asked to be led, and that 
: the country should be governed by a Govern- 
foting to ment that knew its own mind, and that the 
obsession known as “ the line of least resist- 
ance” should be discarded in favour of constructive Conserva- 
tive policy based on Conservative principles. The bungling 
of the General Election of 1923 necessarily caused disappoint- 
ment and some disgruntlement in certain circles, but the 
Party as a whole took its defeat in the best part and rallied 
loyally to the Leader because they believed in the cause on 
which they had fought, and imagined that Mr. Baldwin was 
at one with them. Unfortunately he took this misfortune 
too seriously, and enormously exaggerated its significance. 
Under the influence of the flabby councillors around him, who 
insisted that one popular reverse necessitated the abandon- 
ment of the policy he had advocated (whereas all it meant 
was that the programme should be broadened and the country 
given time to appreciate it), he capitulated. In a panic the 
most cowardly are apt to take the lead, which is what 
happened in the winter of 1923-4 in the Conservative Party, 
and we are still suffering from the effects of it. Instead of 
girding up his loins for a fresh attack on the Cobdenite 
superstition, which only needs to be boldly and systematically 
tackled in order to be destroyed, Mr. Baldwin decided to 
drop his propaganda like a hot potato, and from that day to 
this he has not made a single Protectionist speech, but has 
gone out of his way to throw cold water on his own move- 
ment, habitually treating “a General Tariff” as “The 
Unclean Thing,” without taking the trouble to ascertain what 
this somewhat technical term means. As though to’assure 
the paralysis of the Conservative Party, he proceeded to 
recall from their obscurity various Coalition politicians who 
have not a principle between them; and when the swing of 
the pendulum—mainly due to the famous Zinovieff Letter— 
afforded Mr. Baldwin another opportunity of forming an 
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Administration he sealed its fate by handing it over lock, 
stock, and barrel to Coalitionists. With the exception of 
Mr. Lloyd George, who might have refused to serve, and 
Sir Robert Horne, who did refuse, no conspicuous Coalitioner 
was omitted from the incoming Cabinet, and when the names 
of the Twenty-one were broadcast bewilderment struggled 
with consternation among genuine Conservatives at the 
astounding interpretation their Leader had placed upon the 
National Mandate. 


THE second Baldwin Administration was a predestined 
failure by virtue of its personnel and lack of policy. It had 
: neither plan nor purpose, and from the outset 
pee the Prime Minister decided that it was the 
business of a Leader to follow every Depart- 

ment. Where the Departmental chief was a capable and 
clear-headed man who knew his own mind and mastered his 
subject this system worked well enough, though even in 
such rare cases there was liable to be a lack of perspective 
in Government policy which was deflected into courses that 
jeopardized its own existence. In other cases the Department 
was run by permanent officials—an able body of men of 
necessarily narrow outlook, who make better servants than 
masters—and the Cabinet on the initiative of the Prime 
Minister simply adopted the bureaucratic standpoint, which 
might or might not be harmless. In some cases it was 
positively harmful, and there was under this peculiar régime 
no one to call the Department to order or to adjust inter- 
Departmental differences. The outstanding instance was 
the Treasury, which in a melancholy moment was entrusted 
to Mr. Winston Churchill, who had few, if any, qualifications 
for the Chancellorship of the Exchequer and no claim to be 
given the key position in any Conservative Cabinet. Of his 
skill in the manipulation of the written and spoken word 
there is no question. He is a brilliant journalist, and would 
be a first-rate historian of events in which he was not directly 
concerned—compare, for example, that classic, The Life of 
Lord Randolph Churchill with his over-boomed World Crisis. 
That Mr. Churchill is a great parliamentarian and first-class 
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debater is alleged by too many insiders for outsiders to deny | 
it. But his political judgment is grievously at fault, and he 
has never sought to get to the bottom of: any intricate 
problem as he can sail so successfully on the surface. He 
has neither knowledge of, nor interest in, financial questions, | 
and his chief preoccupation during the last five years was 
the preparation of the portentous orations that the opening 
of each Budget afforded him an opportunity of deluging 
Parliament and the Press. Stripped of the forests of 
verbiage in which their author buried himself, Churchill | 
Finance, from the average taxpayer’s point of view, consisted | 
of “Jam yesterday and Jam to-morrow, but never Jam 
to-day.” 


It was the Chancellor of the Exchequer who ultimately 
brought down the Government, and he is said to be one of 
the very few Ministers who had any inkling | 

a Gold | of the probable results of swamping the | 
onomania ; “a 
electorate with Flappers. Apart from his 

steady obstruction of Safeguarding, his chef d’auvre was the 
restoration of the Gold Standard in 1925; and as he recognized 
in recommending this momentous measure to the House of 
Commons that he knew little of his subject, and proved it 
by his speech, it is not unreasonable to suppose that he was 
acting as the mouthpiece of others. Nor is there any mystery 
as to their identity. The Treasury had long been working 
in that direction—Deflation being the Siamese Twin of 
“Free Trade ”—in conjunction with the Bank of England, 
whose Governor had recently paid another furtive visit to 
New York, where our monetary policy was arranged with his 
opposite number, namely, the Chairman of the Federal 
Reserve Bank. It was vital for U.S.A. to “‘repeg”’ Great | 
Britain to the pre-war Gold Standard, as our example would | 
necessarily constrain the rest of the civilized world to follow | 
suit. Thus the vast hoard of gold accumulated in American 
vaults by war profiteering would be re-monetized—otherwise 
it would remain dross—and the Money Power of the United | 
States would secure the financial hegemony of the world. | 
That this was a natural and legitimate American ambition / 
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] we have never gainsaid, but no one has yet succeeded in 
) indicating any advantage thereby accruing to Great Britain 
to compensate this country for the manifold disadvantages 
that were realized at the time by men of the calibre of .Lord 
Milner, Mr. Reginald McKenna, Mr. J. F. Darling, Sir Alfred 
Mond, Sir Josiah Stamp, and, indeed, every serious person 
who effectively applied their mind to the subject, as con- 
trasted with the Lombard Street clique and their Press 
claque of City Editors, who first committed themselves and 
afterwards tried to trump up arguments in favour of the 
gold monomania. Mr. Montagu Norman, the Governor of 
the Bank of England, is astute enough to realize that once 
he gave public reasons for the policy he has been allowed to 
enforce on successive Governments, he would be lost, so he 
preserves an impenetrable silence. 


But the Baldwin Cabinet was primarily to blame for allowing 
the Treasury and the Bank of England to present them with 
an accomplished fact. The resumption of 
the Gold Standard is infinitely the most 
important of all post-war economic measures. It was never 
mentioned at the General Election of 1924; it was not dis- 
cussed in Parliament until after the decision of Downing 
Street had been taken, and there is every reason to believe 
that it received no serious consideration from the Cabinet 
which contained men who regarded it as madness. This 
episode is typical of ‘‘ Democratic Government ” so called. 
The public are afforded no chance of knowing what is going 
on behind the scenes where catastrophic decisions are taken 
by obscure officials and International Financiers whose very 
names are unknown, and who incur no responsibility for the 
grievous consequences that ensue. The National Review 
does not decry ‘“‘ Democracy,” because in our opinion the 
Democracy never gets fair play from the politicians. Great 
Britain has, in truth, not looked forward since this ghastly 
and perfectly gratuitous blunder of four years ago, and, 
though Governments may come and Governments may go, 
there can be no permanent prosperity under a vicious system 
that has simply started a world-wide scramble for gold, 
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of which no man can foresee the end. In substance, the 
United States has been allowed, through the folly and coward- 
ice of Downing Street, Lombard Street, Fleet Street, and 
Queen Victoria Street, to “‘ call the tune,” while the rest of 
the world “ pays the piper.” 


A WEAK-KNEED Conservative Government continued the 
Secret Dictatorship of the Governor of the Bank of England, 

inherited from the Coalition and which all 
Desnkip the signs of the times indicate will be per- 

petuated by the Socialists. Our Party in 
Parliament should never have acquiesced in this anachro- 
nism, and it was surprising to onlookers that the Y.M.C.A. 


section of Conservatives who protested against “vested | 


interests,” and were not afraid of expressing independent 
opinions, should have missed the opportunity afforded by 


the unholy combination of Treasury and Bank of England, | 
to those who favour an active, progressive, unemployment | 


policy. We, of course, realize how much easier it is for us to 
criticize the official Conservative Policy than for Members of 
Parliament who, apart from any pressure of the Whips, 
found it extremely disagreeable to rise in the face of a 
howling mob of Socialists to object to any action of their own 
Government. It needs exceptional moral courage because it 
is liable to misconception, and any private member who thus 
dares is liable to have his character taken away by the 
Party Tapers and Tadpoles and to find himself scheduled 
as ‘a malcontent.” It was additionally difficult on such an 
issue as the Bank of England in connection with the Gold 
Standard, as every jackass in the land would have screamed 
“inflation,” and, moreover, the subject is difficult to make 
plain to those who know nothing about it, as is the case with 
the vast majority of Members of Parliament, of whom Con- 
servatives take their cue from Mr. Baldwin, who thinks ‘“‘the 


Gold Standard must be all right as the Governor of the Bank | 


> 


of England says so,” and the Liberals from Mr. Runciman, 
who “goes nap” with Mr. Churchill on “‘the Treasury view,” 
while the Socialists are at sixes and sevens, with Mr. Snowden 


as an apostle of deflation and Mr. J. H. Thomas as almost | 
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anything else. But however repulsive the subject of currency 
and however formidable ‘“‘vested interests,’’ circumstances 
are combining to force all Parties to face it, as each is para- 
lysed in turn whenever it attempts to escape from the 
industrial Slough of Despond. 


PROVIDENCE may be on the side of the big battalions, but 
clearly disapproves of the Gold Bugs, who are at last begin- 
fk ning to feel the East Wind that they have 
Coli’ Bags been allowed to direct on the rest of the world. 
So long as Industry bore the brunt and 

Capital and Labour, whether in Agriculture, Cotton, Coal, 
Iron, Steel, Shipping, etc., were on their beam ends, while 
the noble army of British unemployed remained round about 
1,000,000, “the City” was comparatively calm. Finance 
could generally find profitable channels abroad. But when 
the Bank of England becomes the centre of the storm of its 
own creation, it is a very different story and something re- 
sembling panic has setin. Could we penetrate among those 
responsible for the present crisis we should find distracted 
personages not knowing what to do—‘‘those behind cry 
Forward and those in front cry Back.” Men rarely foresee 
the consequences of their own action, and the Bank of 
England in consenting to act as the decoy elephant of the 
New York Gold Bugs, to lead the “wild elephants” of Europe 
into American captivity, forgot to make any terms with its 
task-masters. Therefore this world-wide scramble for gold, 
in which we not only led the way but compelled other 
nations to join, so far from unlocking the vast American 
hoards, issimply draining the exiguous reserves of the Bank 
of England, which stands to be shot at by any central bank 
from China to Peru that thinks it wants gold. The Bank of 
England has admittedly one means of defence, and there is 
a battle royal behind the scenes as to whether it shall be 
enlisted as is urged by T'he Times and deprecated by the 
Treasury. The Times thus estimates the depressing effect of 
the monetary policy it has ardently advocated for the last 
five years, which it is prepared to pursue to the bitter end. 
“In the past twelve months the Bank of England has lost 
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nearly £40,000,000 of gold, or nearly one-quarter of the total 
of a year ago.” This year its net loss is £18,000,000, “‘while 
the decrease compared with the total on April 1, 1925, is 
over £18,000,000.” Such is the Bank of England’s reward 
for “obliging the Americans,” but unfortunately the heaviest 
punishment has not fallen on a corporation “with no body 
to kick or soul to save,” but on primary British industries, 
which, as the Trade Union Congress at Belfast recently em- 
phasised, are habitually sacrificed to International Finance. 


How long productive Capital and Labour will tolerate this 
tyranny we cannot guess. So far the irresponsible ‘‘ Old 

Lady of Threadneedle Street ’’—whose pala- 
— tial premises expand as her victims decline— 

has carried too many guns for the Politicians 
and remains in power whatever Party is in office. Were 
Mr. Churchill still at the Exchequer, doubtless the Bank 
Rate would have long since been raised another 1 per cent. 
or 2 per cent. to stop the outflow of the too precious metal 
which the policy thrust on the British Government by the 
Bank of England, has incited foreign banks to accumulate 
at the expense of the London Money Market. But though 
Mr. Snowden is a professed Deflationist, like his prede- 
cessor—who boasted on the hustings that he had artificially 
reduced prices by £160,000,000—he realizes that the further 
penalization of industry by a weekly fine of from £1,000,000 
to £2,000,000 would shatter the Socialist pretensions that 
the change of Government has “improved trade.” How- 
ever, the agitators for more Bank Rate are persistent and 
powerful and the Bank of England has placed itself between 
the devil and the deep sea. Our Bank Rate of 54 per cent. 
is already preposterous, and a further dose might prove a 
blessing in disguise by compelling Parliament to tackle the 
question which Conservatives, Liberals, and Socialists have 
agreed to shirk. Mr. Churchill was actually allowed by his 
Twenty colleagues to refuse the inquiry urged by Mr. 
Reginald McKenna, whose contact with industry through 
the ramifications of the mighty Bank over which he presides 
has taught him the danger of “ crucifying mankind on a cross 
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of gold.” Surely there are young Conservatives with suffi- 
cient intelligence, industry, and public spirit to face this 
question and break away from the Mandarins and Mugwumps 
who have allowed our monetary system to be manipulated 
by moneylenders at the expense of the creators of wealth. 
If things be allowed to drift we may have a 10 per cent. 
Bank Rate, a huge increase of unemployment with its 
inevitable accompaniment in widespread Bolshevism. 


As we go to press the Bank Rate may be raised and gold 
monomaniacs temporarily relieved, though not completely 

happy, as they realize that their last state 
Bank Rate will be worse than their first state supposing 
the increase—with all its deplorable effect on production— 
fails of its primary purpose of retaining gold in the Bank of 
England. There would then be no alternatives, except 
another increase or to reconsider our monetary policy, which 
would be an open confession that Coalition—Conservative— 
Liberal—and Socialist Finance is a fiasco. This would wound 
so much amour propre and be such a blow to post-war 
Statesmanship that everything would be done to avoid it 
by those who regard ‘‘man as made for the Gold Standard” 
rather than the ‘“‘ Gold Standard as made for man.” But 
the mono-metallists are in a very tight place and are con- 
scious of it as is proved by their tardiness in changing the 
Bank Rate as well as by the piteous protests of some of their 
number against a measure that may miss its mark. A 
6} per cent. Bank Rate means very dear money and cor- 
responding restriction of trade activity, just when Ministers 
are moving heaven and earth to demonstrate that ‘ the 
stupid Tories’ are responsible for the ‘‘ bad times’ which 
disappeared when they left Downing Street. As big banks 
prosper whether British industries flourish or decline, whether 
British working men or Americans or Germans get the jobs, 
we should not allow those bankers who take the Lombard 
Street view to influence our opinion or to determine British 
policy. Any fool could flourish if he could borrow unlimited 
cash at 3 per cent. or 34 per cent. and lend the same at 
6 per cent. and 7 per cent. The higher the Bank Rate, the 
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more interest collected by the banks from their customers 
and the better for them, so that banking clamour for more 
Bank Rate is not disinterested, as its drawbacks affect others. 
In a characteristic article in the Monthly Review of one of the 
Big Five, we read: 


‘In the long run it cannot seriously be questioned that 
the maintenance of a gold reserve adequate for all the 
national needs must be ensured, even, if need be, at the cost 
of serious temporary inconvenience. Only in this way can 
the eventual return of easier monetary conditions be assured 
and a due balance be struck between the interests of the 
present and of the future.” 


But how can you guarantee any return to “ easier monetary 
conditions’ by manipulating the British Bank Rate, when 
the United States can always afford to go one or more 
better than us and can carry a 10 per cent. Bank Rate with- 
out “‘ turning a hair,” thanks to her marvellous industrial 
prosperity which American Statesmanship and Finance have 
had the sense to protect and consequently develop, instead of 
obstructing, hampering, and penalizing enterprise by Early 
Victorian Shibboleths ? 


THE Gold Standard has failed us at every crisis and time 
and again would have collapsed but for the discovery of 
fresh goldfields. That is its condition to-day, 

Another ; but with this difference, that even supposing 
Declaration of 
Independence ” another Rand were opened up the rest of the 
world could not prevent the burial of its 

output in American vaults and we should be no better off 
than we are. Americans resent their country being re- 
christened ‘‘ Uncle Shylock,” but there is no getting away 
from the fact that however philanthropic, and even senti- 
mental, individual Americans may be, the United States, by 
her policy and attitude, is draining her debtors and will 
ultimately reduce them to financial serfage. It was insensate 
of British politicians, who rarely stop to think, to link the 
pound sterling with the dollar and make Lombard Street 
an annex of Wall Street, as it made Great Britain a servile 
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State that must take its financial, if not political, orders from 
New York and Washington. We shall do no good until we 
have emancipated ourselves from this thraldom and resumed 
complete liberty of action. Europe is ripe for another 
‘Declaration of Independence,” and could not do better 
than begin with currency. Mr. J. F. Darling, who did all 
that one man could to prevent the calamity of four years 
ago and whose warnings as to its consequences have been 
abundantly verified by the event, has recently written an 
illuminating pamphlet,* the gist of which is contained in its 
opening paragraph: 


“‘ Europe must start afresh, with a new Currency Unit. 
As it values its financial freedom, Europe in self-defence 
must be prepared if necessary to break step with the dollar 
and the abnormal conditions obtaining in the U.S.A. The 
way should be prepared now so that if breaking step becomes 
necessary it may be carried out, so far as Europe is con- 
cerned, in an orderly manner, throwing on the United States 
the onus of deciding whether to be out of step with Europe. 
By the creation of an independent Currency Unit and setting 
up an International Bank, the break, if it has to come, would 
take place automatically and simply. These are the conclu- 
sions I arrived at after studying the Report of the Repara- 
tions Experts; and they have only been strengthened by 
further reflection.” 


Mr. Darling’s able and deeply interesting essay is, in effect 
an argument for meeting the breakdown of mono-metallism 
by the restoration of bi-metallism—or, in other words, 
bringing in silver to ease the strain that has proved too much 
for gold. This is an old love of the National Review, which 
fought a stout battle against the gold craze more than thirty 
years ago, when it was a question of re-opening the Indian 
mints to silver, which Lombard Street succeeded in defeating. 


Mr. Daruine’s pamphlet should be read from cover to 
cover. We have only space for two typical passages: 


* A New International Currency: The Bank for International Settlement, by 
J. F. Darling, C.B.E. London General Press, 8, Bouverie Street, London, E.C. 
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“The economic position in the United States is not 


only abnormal; it is absurd. First, in being the receptacle 
Silver for such vast unheard-of free payments; V 
second, in erecting tariff barriers so high as to I 
render the entry of goods—a most important means of | | 
payment—very difficult; third, in counteracting the inflation t 
which should be the natural result of her economic position, U 
thus rendering the sale of imported goods equally difficult. . © 
S 
‘“‘ And yet, since Europe, following the lead of England, 2 
returned to the gold standard, her great concern has been c 
to keep step with the United States—to keep step with an 
economic abnormality. It will be easier—nay, it is vitaaA— ¢ 
for Europe to anyhow arrange for breaking step with the | j 
dollar, leaving it to the United States to cause the dollar to P 
keep step with Europe’s new currency unit, as their interests i 
may dictate.” a 
In the author’s opinion the Reparations can only be satis- 7 
factorily solved by a new International Monetary System 8 
with a composite international currency which he terms I 
Inl.£s. : 
“Tf the Reparations problem is to be solved without P 
permanent damage to Europe, so far as I can see it can only 
be done by Europe mobilizing her credit and her gold. The 7 
first is necessary not only to enable Germany to produce N 
the goods but also to reduce the interest burden in Europe ‘ 
generally; the latter to enable the colossal payments to é 


the U.S.A., averaging £70,000,000 per annum and a total 7 
of £2,500,000,000 over the 36 years, to which Europe is, to k 
a large extent, already committed. What is the alternative? i 
To borrow from the United States at a rate of interest f 
attractive enough for them to lend? This implies a higher : 
rate of interest over Europe, restricted credit conditions, I 
and, more important still, the United States obtaining a | y, 
veritable stranglehold over Europe and becoming the | j, 
Financial Dictator of the world; nor even then would the b 
external transfer problem be solved, because no amount of | 

lending can augment the stock of Inl.£s. EE: 
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“Let us go over the ground again. The net result of 
the multitudinous transactions of the participating countries 
with the non-participating is indicated by the stock of 
Inl.£s. Unless that is left adequate the transfers cannot 
be effected. With gold as the ultimate means of payment 
to the U.S.A. the stock of Inl.£s must become inadequate 
unless the non-participating countries send something in 
exchange which can be converted into Inl.£s. Under the 
scheme this something is silver by sending which there is a 
good chance of the transfers being effected. It depends of 
course on sufficient silver being forthcoming. 

‘** Therefore, the conclusion I have arrived at, after a bit 
of harder thinking than I have ever applied to any subject, 
is this. The Reparations problem can in all likelihood be 
solved through the rehabilitation of silver. At any rate it 
is contrary to all economic law that it can be solved without 
an exchange of some sort.” 


The United States should consider themselves very lucky if 
Silver was rehabilitated and they were repaid their War 
Debts in a composition of the two metals. 


GuimpsEs behind the political scenes are always intriguing 
and occasionally interesting, though not always edifying. 

They rarely increase the reputation of 
aay and Responsible Statesmen who, from one genera- 

tion to another, suffer from the weaknesses 
inherent in their position and make the identical blunders 
of their predecessors—and successors. Party Leaders are 
rarely good judges of men, and are habitually surrounded 
by sycophants who tell them only what they wish to hear. 
Mr. Stanley Baldwin has undeniably suffered in reputation 
for sagacity and level-headedness by his astonishing antici- 
pation of a Conservative majority in the present Parliament. 
But he was not more astray than the illustrious statesman 
whose private letters to his most intimate personal friends 
have lately been given to the world in two volumes published 
by Messrs. Ernest Benn,* of which Lord Zetland is the 


* The Letters of Disraeli to Lady Bradford and Lady Chesterfield. Ernest 
Benn, Ltd., 2 vols. 42s. 
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editor, and from which certain extracts have already appeared 
in the Press. The younger generation probably take little | 
interest in the “Test Matches” between Disraeli and | 


Gladstone, which once loomed so large and seemed so 


important. But the older generation cannot fail to be © 


astonished that the Conservative débdcle at the General 
Election of 1880 was as great a surprise, and shock, to the 
famous Conservative Leader as our recent disaster to 
** Disraeli’s disciples,” as latter-day Whiggish-Conservatives 
elect to call themselves. In a letter from Hatfield to Lady 
Bradford on April 2, 1880, the great man writes: 


*T return to town to-morrow and remain there while the 
dreadful ceremonies are performed. I suppose it may take 
six weeks—six weeks as disagreeable as can be easily conceived. 

“Never was so great a discomfiture with a cause so 
inadequate. I think, as far as I can collect, ‘ Hard times’ 


was the cry against us. The suffering want a change; no [| 


matter what, they are sick of waiting.” 


Lord Zetland describes the final result of the election as 
“a tragic disappointment,” for without taking account 
of sixty Home Rulers, the Conservative Party in the House 
of Commons were a hundred fewer than the Liberals, “‘ and 
Beaconsfield’s letters are those of a sorely-smitten man.” 
That he had occupied the fool’s paradise which appears to 
be the common lot of men in his position is evident from 
this pathetic letter to Lady Bradford’s sister, Lady 
Chesterfield: 
* DowninG STREET, April 4, 1880. 
“T can only write you one line to tell you that I am alive, 


notwithstanding this battle of Armageddon, where I have | 


to receive and endure blow after blow. 
““T returned from Hatfield yesterday, and am now about 
to pass through the most painful passage in political life, 


the transition from power to obscurity; when everybody | 


wants something and few can be gratified.” 


THE transition from Office to Opposition is even more painful 
than is commonly supposed. It helps us to understand the 


desperate expedients to which some politicians resort to | 4; 


postpone the evil hour, as well as the false hopes with 
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which others buoy themselves up rather than face realities. 
That a cynic with a sense of humour, like Benjamin 
e Disraeli, who had had a hard row to hoe 
The Ar ch- throughout his chequered career, should have 
Villain Denes 

taken the inevitable so to heart encourages 


| indulgence towards lesser men who recently rent the air 
_ with their cries on losing their positions. On April 8, 1880, 
_ he wrote to Lady Bradford: 


“‘T have nothing to say! a most dreary life and labour 
mine! Winding up a Government as hard work as forming one, 
without any of its excitement. My room is filled with beggars, 


_ mournful and indignant, and my desk is covered with letters 


like a snowstorm. 

“It is the last and the least glorious exercise of power, 
and will be followed, which is the only compensation, by 
utter neglect and isolation.” 

Two days later he was still in profound gloom: 

“* My life continuesthe same. Discomfited, defeated, and, 
if not disgraced, prostrate, by a singular anomaly and irony 
of fate I pass my life now in exercising supreme power; 
making peers, creating baronets, and showering places and 
pensions on a rapacious crew.” 


Almost the only difference that we can detect between 


| Disraeli’s day and our own is that he had a wholesome 
_ hatred of his political opponents, while his political heirs are 
| prepared to embrace anybody and everybody. Some months 


after his fall Lord Beaconsfield wrote to Lady Bradford: 


‘* HUGHENDEN Manor, September 29, ’80. 

. I think the A.V. [i.e. the Arch Villain, Mr. Glad- 
stone] so wicked a man, that he would not hesitate to plunge 
us into a great war to soothe and save his maniacal vanity. 

. I fear that he is so unscrupulous a character and is 
surrounded by such second-rate men, that great public 
mischief may occur. Fairies tell me things are very grave.” 
Two conceivable effects of this publication may be (1) the 
reluctance of public men to give themselves away on paper 
even to their most cherished friends; (2) a wholesale destruc- 


to | tion of private correspondence as the only means of preventing 
: its publicity. 
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SPEED enthusiasts have lately had their fill and are looking 
around for fresh worlds to conquer. First there was the | 


Duchess of Bedford’s marvellous flight to 


Speed India and back in a week. Then came a 


Enthusiasts 


German Zeppelin’s trip across the Atlantic, 


after which it circumnavigated the globe in three weeks, 


mainly with the object of singing Deutschland tiber alles in as 


many places as possible. The hazard of airship travelling 
was incidentally revealed by the consternation caused by the 
discovery that an American who had paid a fancy price for 


the privilege of being “in the show ” was discovered smoking | 
a cigar in some obscure corner of the Zeppelin and was with | 


difficulty saved from being lynched by his fellow-passengers 


as it is almost as dangerous to smoke in an airship as in a | 


powder magazine. This looks as though we were still a very 
long way—pace the aerial “‘fans”—from serious competi- 
tion between these giant gas-bags and those mighty liners, 
Aquitania and Mauretania, that week by week and year by 
year, without any fuss or advertisement, take hundreds and 


thousands of people across the Atlantic in perfect safety | 
and comfort, and without any curtailment of amenities or | 


restriction of luggage. Nor can airships make up in speed 
what they lose in everything else, as they have to pick and 
choose their times for starting, and even then gain but afew 
hours on the ocean greyhounds and charge fabulous sums for 
the handful of passengers who wish to share in the “ stunt.” 


They could not even start without an extravagant Govern- — 


ment or a lavish millionaire to finance them. It would be 
interesting to know what the Zeppelin trip cost Mr. Hearst. 
After the excitement of the Duchess of Bedford’s adventure 
and the political demonstration of the Zeppelin, we had our 
breath taken away by the race over the Solent for the 
Schneider Cup, which resolved itself into a contest between 
England and Italy. Mr. Snowden’s attitude at The Hague— 


which was interpreted in Rome as “Socialist animosity — 
towards Fascist Italy ’—was thought likely to keep the | 
Italians away, which would have spoilt the Tournament, as — 


neither U.S.A. nor France thought it worth while to compete. 


Keen satisfaction was accordingly aroused by the tardy | 
advent of Signor Mussolini’s great-hearted sportsmen, who, | 


British 
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despite several handicaps and some bad luck, made a. bold 
bid for the trophy, which was, however, secured by that 
splendid aviator, Flight-Lieutenant Waghorn, who actually 
achieved the record speed of 328 miles per hour. 


_ THERE has been a welcome slackening this year in the 


advertisement the British Press is wont to lavish on Con- 
tinental watering-places and pleasure resorts, 
and it is said that more Britons have spent 


_ their holidays at home and fewer abroad 


_ than usual. We have certainly heard less than formerly 


of ‘‘ the glamour of Deauville” and “ the glories of the Lido,” 
though at one moment St. Juan les Pins—wherever it may 
be—threatened to monopolize the limelight by virtue of 
the congregation of undressed Socialist big-wigs who had 
foregathered at this haunt of “the idle rich.”” Our own Spas are 
gradually coming into their own, and, as all crazes are liable 
to decline, the Continental craze might at any moment 
receive a set-back. From the health point of view foreign 


| resorts can give ours nothing. It is simply fashion that has 
' favoured them. As a “ Physician” recently pointed out 


(see Daily Telegraph, September 17th): 


“Our native spas, some twenty in number, possess in the 
greatest abundance every single variety of healing ‘ water’ 
but one. That exception is the natural carbonic acid ‘ water’ 
found at Mannheim, and few need this.” 


| thus we have 


“Harrogate romantically perched on the breezy moors 
that form the roof of England, with its famous sulphur and 
iron ‘ waters,’ a large number gushing forth in a single field. 
There is Buxton, on the lovely Derbyshire hills, the highest 
town in England. 1,000 feet above sea-level. There is 
Bath, in the pleasant West Country, whose hot springs 
cured King Bladud 2,000 years ago, and many a Roman 


| general, too, just as they are curing thousands to-day.” 


There is Droitwich, with its famous brine baths for chronic 


rheumatism; Woodhall Spa, in Lincolnshire, with its bromine 


_ “waters”? for nervous disorders; Llandrindod, in the heart of 
| Wales, Cheltenham, Leamington, Matlock, Malvern, Tun- 
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bridge Wells, and many others. In some countries, as 
** A Physician” observes, , 
‘Spas are a considerable national industry. They might 
still become one in our own land if some highly-placed 
people would exercise a little more vision and if our doctors 


did not pander to the whims of wealthy patients who still | 
think a spa must be a Continental resort and that its name : 
must end in ‘ bad.’ 


““The Premier missed a great opportunity when he 


conversed with General Dawes at Lossiemouth. He should | 
have done it at a spa, resting from the efforts of the General © 


Election.” 
Now that the English climate has so brilliantly vindicated 


itself there is only one respect in which foreign resorts have 
the pull over ours, namely the Casino with its seductive 
slogan, ‘‘ Rien ne va plus.” 


With Lawn Tennis so world-wide the leading players of 
the various countries have no _ insignificant rdle as 
ambassadors of sport, and their personality 
can either be a national asset or a liability. 
Our political relations with the United States may leave 
much to be desired, but our Lawn Tennis relations are 
uniformly pleasant; and it has been particularly gratifying 
to note the handsome treatment of our Wightman Cup 
team across the Atlantic. They have felt themselves 
among friends from the hour they landed; while the 
comments on their play and deportment in the American 
Press are a pleasure to read. They are a singularly happy 


Lawn Tennis 


team, with Mrs. Covell as captain, a choice that went 
far to secure the success of the tour, as there is no more 
popular, and, indeed, no more modest, player on the courts. | 
As we recorded last month, the visitors made a valiant | 
effort to hold the Cup—which we won at Wimbledon in 
1928—and only failed “on the post” after a fine demon- 
stration of the game, doubles and singles, that greatly 
impressed the sympathetic and sporting gallery at Forest 
Hills, New York City. Incidentally it again served to 
show what American Lawn Tennis owes to Miss Helen 
Wills, without whom international trophies would be hard 
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to win. Any single played by this triple Champion (of 
the United States, England, and France) may be regarded 
as decided before a ball is struck. She has again sailed 
through the American Women’s Championship, which 
followed hard on the Wightman Cup matches, and now 
holds a record as a collector of Championships eclipsing 
that of the immortal Suzanne, who, it will be remembered, 
failed in the United States. Mrs. Watson, our premier 
singles player this year, who has played extraordinarily 
well throughout the present tour, won a series of brilliant 


' matches to reach the final, where she met Miss Wills and 


gave a very good account of herself. But our most striking 
success was in the Ladies Doubles Championship, of which 
the finalists consisted of the same “four respectable 
British matrons ”’ (to quote Mr. H. W. Wilberforce, President 


of the All England Lawn Tennis Club) who monopolized 


the Wimbledon Final this year. Once more Mrs. Watson, 
with the invaluable aid of her brilliant volleying partner, 
Mrs. L. R. Michell (Miss Peggy Saunders) defeated Mrs, 
Covell and Mrs. Shepherd Barron, though in a very close 
match that ended a particularly strenuous day for Mrs. 
Watson. In the morning she and Mrs. Michell won an 
arduous semi-final against Miss Helen Jacobs and Miss 
Betty Nuthall; in the early afternoon she had to play her 
Final with Miss Wills, and ended a perfect day in the 
All British Final! This was not the end of English 
successes, aS Miss Betty Nuthall, who, win or lose, seems 
to be as popular abroad as at home, carried off the Mixed 
Doubles with an American partner, Mr. George M. Lott, 
defeating in the final Mr. H. W. Austin and Mrs. Covell. 
We are so accustomed nowadays to watch visitors sweeping 
the board at Wimbledon that it is refreshing to find an 
English team thus acquitting themselves across the Atlantic. 


Mr. Watuis Myers marks the close of the Lawn Tennis 
season by publishing his customary list of the World’s 
: First Ten Players—(1) men; (2) women. This 

= First list is always interesting and is generally 
accepted as authoritative, being founded on a 

wide survey of competitive play at home and abroad (see 
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Daily Telegraph, September 18th). To take the ladies first, 
whose names are placed in the following order: 


. Miss H. Wills (U.S.A.). 

. Mrs. Watson (England). 

. Miss H. Jacobs (U.S.A.). 

. Miss B. Nuthall (England). 

. Miss E. L. Heine (South Africa). 

. Mme. Mathieu (France). 

. Miss E. Bennett (England). 

. Baroness von Reznicek (Germany). 
. Mrs. Michell (England). 

. Miss E. A. Goldsack (England).” 


a“ 
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Needless to say, Signorita Alvarez is only omitted because 
she has played so little this year and Mrs. Godfree through 
not playing at all. In this list England comes out well, 
with half the coveted places. Among the men, however, 
it is a very different story, as Mr. H. W. Austin is our solitary 
representative: 


6¢ 


Cochet (France). 
Lacoste (France). 
Borotra (France). 

T. Tilden (U.S.A.). 
T. Hunter (U.S.A.). 
M. Lott (U.S.A.). 
Doeg (U.S.A.). 
Van Ryn (U.8.A.). 
H. W. Austin (England). 
10. H. L. de Morpurgo (Italy).” 
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Australia drops out owing to her absence from the Inter- 
national arena, to which it is hoped her very promising teams 


of both sexes may return next year. The feature of the | 
men’s list, after the supreme French trio, is the American | 


quintette, of whom the juniors look forward to ultimately 
re-capturing the Davis Cup from its present European 
holders. Young America has not yet allowed Putting to 
paralyse their athletic activities. 
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AN AMERICAN DISCUSSES THE 
EGYPTIAN QUESTION 


I am looking at the Egyptian Question through American 
spectacles. I am astigmatic. And, what is worse, I am 
wearing blinkers. 

I have thus circumscribed my defective vision, because 
I do not care to discuss all of the sixteen articles of the 
proposals which Mr. Arthur Henderson and Mohammed 
Mahmoud Pasha elaborated on August 3, 1929. Every 
word of this historic document is worthy of serious con- 
sideration. If I focus my attention upon but two para- 
graphs it is merely because, in a matter of this importance, 
it is sometimes the part of wisdom for one to wear 
blinkers. 


I 


America has in Egypt important and expanding financial, 
commercial, industrial, archeological, educational, religious, 
and welfare interests. The Unites States stands second as 
a purchaser of Egyptian exports. Her rank as an importer 
to Egypt evokes pardonable jealousy among other nations. 
Her tourists are the main support of the important hotel 
industry of Egypt. They are the backbone of the country’s 
bazaars. They supply the passengers who keep up the 
pleasure boats of the Nile flotilla. 

I shall not seek to justify the accuracy of these state- 
ments. I prefer to take them for granted. I therefore 
shall consider at once the two paragraphs to which I have 
already referred. 

The draft agreement says nothing as to ‘ Minorities.” 
It will be recalled that the unilateral declaration of Feb- 
ruary 28, 1922, which abolished the British Protectorate 
over Egypt, specifically set forth that: 


“the protection of foreign interests and of minorities is 


- reserved to His Britannic Majesty’s Government.” 


‘Article XI of the proposed Covenant places the safe- 
guard of foreign interests under the egis of the Mixed 
Tribunals. A note addressed by Mr. Arthur Henderson to 
Mohammed Mahmoud Pasha, and appended to the con- 
templated Accord, reads as follows: 
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‘‘T wish to place it on record that it was not thought neces- 
sary to mention, in the proposals, the question of Minorities 
which figured in the Declaration of the 28th February, 1922, 
but that it is recognized that this question will, in future, be 
the exclusive concern of the Egyptian Government.” 


This letter has been copied in full. It will be noted 
that the Foreign Secretary does not explain why it is no 
longer necessary to place Minorities and foreign interests in 
the same category. It may be assumed that it was only 
after careful deliberation that Downing Street established 
this parallel in 1922. It would have been interesting to 
have followed the chain of reasoning which has brought 
about the present cleavage. 

Mohammed Mahmoud Pasha, in an authorized interview, 
has explained this parting of the ways. He has emphasized 
the fact that Egypt has no Minorities. He has set forth, 
with that clearness of diction which characterizes all of his 
utterances, that the Egyptian people form a composite whole, 
and that all Egyptians, regardless of religion, are unanimous 
in insisting that they shall, all of them, be placed upon a 
plane of absolute equality. 

The distinguished statesman is correct in so far as he 
invokes the public declarations made by all of the recognized 
spokesmen of the Minorities. The interview, however, 
attributes to His Excellency a statement at variance with 
the facts recorded by history, when the telegrams published 
throughout the world record, in substance, that the Egyptian 
people form a composite whole. 

They do not. The greatest of the Khalifs, Omar, made 
of Islam a watertight, con-communicating and non-inter- 
locking type of state. Egypt, true to her Moslem ideals 
and faithful to the genius of the East, still adheres to these 
traditions. They refute the declaration which has thus been 
attributed to the Egyptian Prime Minister. 

An explanation may, perhaps, be necessary to justify 
this challenging affirmation. 


It will not be forgotten that certain historians teach | 


that when the Saint Paul of Islam—Omar—took Jerusalem 
in the seventh century of the Christian era, the victorious 


general sent for Sofronius, the Patriarch of the Holy City, | 


and spoke to him somewhat along these lines: 


“JT shall not put your flock to death. You, and the 
Christians under your charge, may live, provided ‘ you pay 
tribute by right of subjection,’ keep the peace, and ad- 
minister your own affairs.” 
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The tolerance, humanitarianism, and statesmanship 
shown by this utterance were several centuries in advance 
of the ethics of Christendom. The Khalif, under the liberal 
polity thus defined, segregated the Christians of the conquered 
city from the invading “True Believers,” put the former 
under the temporal dominion of their Patriarch, and ordained 
that laws decreed by His Beatitude, and not those springing 
from the Koran, should be applicable to this Imperum in 
Impero, thus imbedded in the soil of Islam but not forming 
part of it. 

In due course the Jews were granted a similar corporate 
existence and autocephalous administration. So perfectly 
did this truncated growth harmonize with the Mohammedan 
conception of society that when Mohammed II conquered 
Constantinople in 1453, he ordained that the Greek Patriarch 
should forthwith be brought into his presence. 

There was at that time a vacancy in the See of Byzantium. 
It had occurred before the Turkish forces had begun their 
siege. It had gone on during the attack, because the 
prelates were divided into two irreconcilable groups. The 
Sultan considered that this condition was intolerable, not 
that he cared about the spiritual aspects of the case, but 
because it interfered with his organizing his Christian subjects 
into an autonomous entity. 

Three days were given the Greeks to adjust their differ- 
ences. They chose as their Patriarch a Radical named 
Grenadius. Mohammed forthwith made a Conservative of 
this impulsive monk by putting into the hands of the new 
ecclesiastical leader all of the power which Omar, some 
eight centuries earlier, had given to Sofronius. And, at the 
same time, Joachim, the Armenian Archbishop of Brusa, 
was brought in from Asia Minor and given a like mandate 
over his spiritual flock. The Grand Rabbi of Constantinople, 
Moses Capsali, was accorded a similar brevet. 

As the years rolled by the Moslem leaders learned that 
the Faith which was founded on Calvary was made up of 
more than a Greek and an Armenian wing, and that the 
Jews also had factional differences. The Khalifs cared 
nought about the dogmatic difficulties which begot these 
schisms. They were interested in the preservation of law 
and order. They, accordingly, backed up any decrees 
issued by the constituted authority of Church or Syna- 
gogue. 

When, however, the dissentient brethren became so 
numerous, so clamorous, and so compact as to constitute, 
not recalcitrant elements or factions, but well-defined parties, 
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the Sublime Porte saw the wisdom of recognizing such 
seceding forces. 

It thus came to pass that in time Roman Catholic, 
Chaldean, Greek Catholic, Jacobite, Protestant, and other 
Christian organizations, as well as three distinct categories 
of Jews, were formed into separate Patriarchates and 
Rabbinates. And these Christian sects have been so prolific 
in engendering new antagonistic Churches that, at the 
present moment, there are in Egypt, which until recently 
formed part of the Ottoman Empire, all told, fourteen 
different non-Islamic religious communities made up exclu- 
sively of Egyptian subjects. All of these separate com- 
munities have their own temporal as well as spiritual rules, 
regulations, officials, and judicial machinery. 

These fourteen non-communicating and non-Islamic 
entities have a fifteenth stone which joins them to complete 
the indigenous Egyptian mosaic. It is that of the Islamic 
rock. 

Each of these segments still has, a.D. 1929, its own laws, 
customs, officials, jurisprudence, and judicial system affecting 
all questions of personal status, such as marriage, divorce, 
inheritance, guardianship, and successions, etc. In other 
words, in all of the most intimate relationships of life 
Egypt—not the Egypt of the foreigner, but the Egypt of 
the native population—constitutes not a composite whole 
but an unamalgamated amalgam. 

The Egyptian Parliament could have wiped out all of 
these interstices and fragments had it desired so to do. It 
has, on the contrary, preferred to retain these bulwarks 
which prevent one section of the people from being blended 
with the others. It seems to have likened the Egyptian 
state to a ship. It appears to have been convinced that 
His Egyptian Majesty’s S.S. Egypt could not keep afloat 
if the nautical rule of non-communicating sectors or com- 
partments were not rigorously enforced, 

When the Milner Commission was in Egypt, some few 
years ago, Mr. (now Sir Cecil) Hurst proposed for Egypt a 
system of laws which would have done away with these 
Patriarchates and Rabbinates and these special laws and 


judicial systems. Egyptian public opinion was unanimous — 


in brushing aside his proposal. It clung to its traditional 
principle. 

Minorities were thus given, by Egypt herself, a new 
lease of life in 1920. Their existence was officially recognized 
by England in 1922. The impartial mind seeks in vain for 
some evidence of the subsequent disappearance or volatiza- 
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tion of these time-honoured and Moslem-made Minorities. 
They had not been abolished when Mohammed Mahmoud 
Pasha, with a courage characteristic of the man, dissolved 
the Egyptian Parliament in July 1928. 

If they exist to-day—and no decree of the Dictatorship 
has wiped them out—why should their lot be different from 
that of “foreign interests”? The distinction which seems 
to have been drawn would appear to result from an assump- 
tion which requires justification. 

This inquiry means a great deal to the United States. 
America has in Egypt an important moral commitment. 
She cannot overlook it. 

In 1854 two American Missionaries entered the Valley 
of the Nile. They were Presbyterians. Their wives accom- 
panied them. A congregation of some 40,000 converts is 
the living memorial which now honours the memory of 
these four pioneers. Twenty thousand boys and girls and 
young men and women attend the schools and colleges 
which complete the good work carried out by these Churches. 

The native Egyptian Protestants have formed their own 
congregations. They are known as Evangelical Churches. 
They have no official connection either with the Presby- 
terian Mission or with the American Legation. But these 
Egyptian Protestants place implicit confidence in the abiding 
sense of justice of the American people. It would destroy 
Egyptian faith in human nature if Washington were to 
accept a safeguard for the life, liberty, and pursuit of 
happiness of its nationals and, while so doing, overlook its 
moral obligation as the spiritual shepherd of these Evan- 
gelical converts. 


II 


It has already been said that Article XI of the proposals 
places the protection of foreign interests in the hands of 
the Mixed Tribunals. These courts were created in 1876, 
as the result of an agreement entered into between Egypt 
and the several Capitulatory Powers, including Great Britain 
and the United States of America. 

A note addressed to the Egyptian Prime Minister by the 
British Foreign Secretary amplifies the terms of this section 
XI. This letter reads, in part, as follows: 


“*T should be prepared to agree that in future any assent 
which is necessary before Egyptian legislation, including 
fiscal legislation, is applied to foreigners, shall be given by 
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the General Assembly, except in the case of legislation 
relating to the constitution or jurisdiction of the Mixed 
Tribunals themselves, which should not come into force 
until it has been approved by the Powers.” 

‘Tt should be the duty of the General Assembly of the 
Mixed Tribunals to satisfy itself that the legislation in 
question is not inconsistent with the principles generally 
adopted in modern legislation which is applicable to 
foreigners and with particular reference to legislation of a 
fiscal character, that it does not inequitably discriminate 
against foreigners, including foreign companies.” 


This means, in plain English, that the General Assembly 
of the Mixed Tribunals may declare unconstitutional or 
inoperative as against foreigners any law passed by the 
Egyptian Parliament which runs counter to the funda- 
mental canons laid down in this note. Authority to annul 
a law is something new to the judicial experience of most 
of the judges who make up the Mixed Tribunals. The 
responsibility thus conferred upon them enlarges the ambit 
of their experience. It plunges them from the quiet sanctity 
of their judicial attributes into a domain foreign to their 
nature. 

But, passing from conjecture to concrete facts, what is 
the composition of this General Assembly which thus 
becomes the Ark of the Covenant for the safeguard of 
foreigners? As now constituted it is made up of the 
following members of the Mixed Court of Appeals, to wit: 
six Egyptians, one Englishman, one Frenchman, one Spaniard, 
one Norwegian, one Italian, one Belgian, one Greek, and 
one American. To these fourteen Justices are joined the 
senior Judge of First Instance of those Capitulatory Powers 
not represented on the Appellate bench. This adds to the 
General Assembly one Russian, who holds over from the 
pre-war days, one Portuguese, one Dane, one Swede, and 
one Hollander. 

There are, accordingly, in this citadel of foreign interests, 
six Egyptians out of a total of nineteen members. In other 
words, Egyptians have almost one-third of the total voting 
strength. Russia is no longer a Capitulatory Power. There 
are, consequently, in this sole bulwark of protection for 
foreigners, seven non-Capitulatory elements out of nineteen. 

Further analysis accentuates the situation which thus 
confronts the Occident. Of the twelve Capitulatory members 
of this General Assembly, six represent nations which have 
little or no stake in the kingdom of Egypt. There are 
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practically no Spanish, Portuguese, Nowegian, Danish, 
Swedish, or Dutch nationals in Egypt. And Spain, Portugal, 
Norway, Denmark, and Sweden have no appreciable financial, 
commercial, industrial, archeological, religious, cultural, or 
tourist interests in that realm. Holland, on account of her 
Indian possessions, may be said to be indirectly concerned 
in the welfare of Egypt. No such conditions apply in the 
case of the other countries to which reference has just been 
made. 

All of this implies that the non-Capitulatory Powers, and 
those which have naught but a theoretical, platonic, and 
inappreciable stake in Egypt, have a total representation 
of thirteen in the General Assembly of the Mixed Tribunals 
as now constituted. The remaining nations, which have 
vital “foreign interests”? in the sense contemplated by 
Article XI, have but six nominees. 

The integrity, impartiality, and learning of the judges 
of the Mixed Tribunals are above reproach. The line of 
argument herein developed does not question the eminent 
fitness of these jurists. A judge can best fulfil his judicial 
duties when he is removed from all contact with the con- 
troversies which come before him. The attributes conferred 
upon the General Assembly of the Mixed Tribunals do not, 
strictly speaking, refer to judicial duties as that expression 
is understood on the continent of Europe. It is this con- 
sideration which underlies the argument which is now being 
developed. 

There is another point of view which Washington may 
be tempted to emphasize and which harmonizes with what 
has just been written. It is this. The Mixed Tribunals 
have given admirable results because the different men- 
talities which compose that institution have been called 
upon to interpret codes of laws and to apply a jurisprudence 
which has construed those digests. In other words, Mixed 
Court judges have been given a limited field and have had 
their chapter and verse placed before them. 

One has but to read the British note before quoted to 
perceive that the new conditions thrust Mixed Court jurists 
into the domain of abstract theories, economic subtleties, 
and legislative vagaries. 

When thrown into this maelstrom the American repre- 
sentative may not always agree with his English colleague. 
They, however, will know why they disagree. But when 
an economic law comes out of the womb of the Egyptian 
Parliament, how will it be possible for this Anglo-American 
twain to know just what is the French, Italian, Belgian, or 
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Greek reaction to what may perhaps be a legislative prodigy? 
And in making this enumeration reference has not been 
made to those Powers which are mere “lookers on in 
Venice ” or to the non-Capitulatory group. 

It is obvious that the grant of criminal, and possibly of 
personal, status jurisdiction to the Mixed Courts, will require 
an enlargement of the membership of the Mixed Court of 
Appeals. There is not a line either in the Draft Agreement -: 
itself or in the notes annexed to it to show that Anglo- 
American interests will be given a measure of protection 
not now apparent. 

It is, on the other hand, most probable that France, 
Italy, and Belgium will press their case with great insistence. 
Greeks are so numerous in Egypt that their claims, it may 
be taken for granted, will be looked after by adroit propa- 
ganda. And the other secondary Powers, it may be assumed, 
will invoke vested rights. 

All of this means that England and America should look 
the facts squarely in the face and recognize the cardinal 
principle that Article XI, as now drafted, does not offer the 
guarantees which hard-headed, practical English-speaking 
men consider imperative. 

If the General Assembly of the Mixed Courts is to embark 
on the hazardous journey which has been suggested, the 
statesmanship of London and of Washington should examine 
the problem anew. It should insist upon safeguards which 
will insure not only adequate Anglo-American representation, 
but an Anglo-American representation which may not be 
constrained to raise its voice in the wilderness. 

All of this stresses the point that the proposed safety 
device requires not only readjustment but fundamental 
reconstruction. As now presented it is worse than useless. 
It ties the hands of England and of America. It commits 
their interests’to the discretion of an Egypto-Continental 
majority. It gives a preponderating voice to a voting 
strength made up of non-Capitulatory Powers, such as 
Egypt and Russia, and of Capitulatory Powers which have 
no stake in Egypt. It attenuates the responsibility of 
Egypt. It should be scrapped if it cannot be made 
effective. 
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RED AGAINST YELLOW IN MANCHURIA 


I 


It is the irony of fate that the world should be called upon 
to judge the relative virtues of Soviet Russia and ‘‘ National- 
ist’ China. The occasion is their wrangle over the Chinese 
Eastern Railway in North Manchuria, long the bone of 
contention between them. What, indeed, shall we say 
to the one or to the other? With the choice being between 
“red” and “ yellow,” the world must ponder long and 
deeply. 

Here is the Soviet repudiating all the foreign obligations 
incurred by the Czarist régime, yet insisting upon keeping 
the Manchurian concession, or at least the essential part of 
it, bequeathed by the same régime. Here is Nationalist 
China virtually seizing by force, in disregard of a solemn 
compact, a railway of 900 miles, an important link in the 
system of communication between Europe and the Far 
East, much as it seized the British concessions at Hankow 
and Kiukiang three years ago. On one side we see a nation 
whose conception of international relations—of international 
morals, if you please—is essentially different from that of 
the established, and shall we say civilized, Powers; on the 
other, a nation, which is scarcely more trustworthy in its 
dealings with foreign Governments and individuals—a nation, 
moreover, characterized, as Rodney Gilbert sees it, with 
“ governmental impotence, official bad faith, mob prejudice, 
mediaeval administration of justice, destruction of loan 
securities, confiscatory taxation upon trade, and all the other 
chronic vices which are as conspicuous now as they were 
before 1842.”” The world wonders what will ‘become of the 
Chinese Eastern Railway, built at a cost of 350,000,000 gold 
roubles, once it is entirely in Chinese hands. Willit continue 
to function as a part of the highway between the East and 
West? Or will it go the way of all the rest of the Chinese- 
managed railways which militarist abuse and _ political 
exploitation have brought to the verge of total collapse? 


II 


Ever since Soviet Russia entered into diplomatic relations 
with China, the two nations have been at loggerheads. 
Apparently their intermittent quarrel has been over the 
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control of the Chinese Eastern Railway. But the real and 
fundamental question is: Who shall be the mistress of 
North Manchuria, China or Russia ? 

To view the age-long antagonism between the two 
nations in proper perspective we must go back to the Aigun 
Treaty of 1858. Prior to the conclusion of that treaty 
China claimed a sort of suzerainty over a vast area in 
Eastern Siberia, though her hold upon the region was but 
nominal. Then appeared the Russian bear upon the grey 
horizon of frigid Siberia, setting a huge snowball rolling 
from the frozen shores of Lake Baikal on to the frontiers 
of Manchuria. The result was the Aigun Treaty by which 
the bear gobbled up a vast region stretching between the 
Stanovoi ranges and the Amur River. Two years later 
Russia scored another diplomatic coup, obliging China to 
forfeit what is now the Maritime Province, a vast territory 
between the Amur and Ussuri Rivers on one side and the 
Japan Sea on the other. 

The Chino-Japanese War of 1895 furnished Russia with 
an opportunity to ingratiate herself into China’s favour and 
to persuade the Manchu Government at Peking to surrender 
its heritage in Manchuria for a mess of pottage. The way 
this was done was a worst example of the old diplomacy. 
When China signed a Peace treaty with Japan ceding the 
Liaotung peninsula, the southern tip of Manchuria, as an 
acknowledgment of defeat, Russia, supported by Germany 
and France, intervened ostensibly in the interest of China, 
and bullied the victorious nation out of the spoils of war. 
Of course, the Czar had ulterior motives. Not for nothing 
did he go out of his way to help China. Hardly had the 
ink been dry upon the declaration by which the Mikado 
surrendered the Liaotung peninsula, when the Czar obtained 
from the Manchu Emperor a concession to build a railway 
through North Manchuria from Manchuli to Pogranichnaya, 


a distance of 920 miles—the Chinese Eastern Railway. |. 


This was in 1896. Two years later the Czar obtained from 
China a lease of the Liaotung peninsula, the very territory 
which he had only three short years before snatched from 
Japan’s hands in the high-sounding name of peace. Simul- 
taneously the railway concession was extended to include 
a line of five hundred miles from Harbin down to the ports 
of Dairen and Port Arthur. Furthermore, the Manchu 
Emperor entered into a secret treaty of offensive and 
defensive alliance with the Czar—an alliance explicitly 
directed against Japan. The Muscovite had laid a most 
grandiose scheme whose object was to reduce Manchuria, 
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North China, and Korea to his vassals, and Japan to a 
nonentity as a world Power. 

Those were happy days when the Czarist empire was 
at the zenith of its grandeur. Manchuria had, to all intents 
and purposes, become Russian territory, and the Russian 
officers and soldiers, conscious of their power and authority, 
often treated the natives as though they were the scum of 
the earth. Their arrogance and brutality were a constant 
source of irritation and indignation to the Chinese. These 
facts must be borne in mind in order to understand the 
Chinese attitude toward the Russians in Manchuria since 
the Russian revolution of 1917. 

That revolution turned the tables for China. It loosened 
the Russian hold upon the Eastern Chinese Railway, and 
offered the long-awaited opportunity for the Chinese to 
make inroads into its management. When, in March 1920, 
the Russian guards along the Eastern Chinese Railway 
mutinied and refused to perform their duties, General 
Chang Tso-lin, the late war-lord of Manchuria, disarmed 
them and replaced them with his own men. The Russians 
then found reason to regret their arrogance toward the 
Chinese in their palmy days. For the Chinese, long chafing 
under Russian domination, did not fail to give vent to their 
pent-up feeling of revenge. It was a regrettable case of an 
eye for an eye. 

In October 1920 the Chinese Government, after successful 
negotiations with the Russo-Asiatic Bank (formerly Russo- 
Chinese Bank, really a French concern, which financed the 
building of the Eastern Chinese Railway), issued an ordinance 
allowing itself much greater authority than before in the 
management of the railway. By virtue of it, China appointed 
five directors for the Chinese Eastern line, while the other 
five were appointed by the Bank. It also created four 
departments for the railway, each having a Russian chief 


- and a Chinese assistant chief. Other officials were to be 


chosen impartially from among Russians and Chinese. 
This was a great victory for China, because under the old 
arrangement her authority over the railway was only 
nominal. The Russians thus appointed by the Russo- 
Asiatic Bank were ‘‘ Whites”? or Conservatives, remnants 
of the Czarist or of the Kerensky régime. The Chinese 
officials, though technically appointees of the Peking 
Government, were in reality appointed by General Chang 
Tso-lin, who considered Manchuria exclusively his own 
preserve. 
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Meanwhile ‘‘ Red”? Russians were casting coquettish 
glances now toward Peking, now toward Mukden, the seat 
of the Chang Tso-lin Government. To win Chinese friend- 
ship, they held out tempting offers, intimating in no equi- 
vocal terms that they were ready to give up all the rights 
obtained by Czarist Russia, including the Eastern Chinese 
Railway. In 1919 M. Karakhan, Soviet Vice-Commissar of 
Foreign Affairs, the man who is now defending Russian 
rights against China, addressed to the “ Chinese people” a 
declaration containing these startling statements: 

““We herewith address the Chinese people with the 
object of making them thoroughly understand that the 
Soviet Government has given up all the conquests made 
by the Government of the Czar which took away from 
China Manchuria and other territories. 

“The Soviet Government returns to the Chinese people, 
without demanding any kind of compensation, the Chinese 
Eastern Railway as well as all mining concessions, factory, 
gold mines, and all other things which were seized from 
them by the Government of the Czar, that of Kerensky, 
and the brigands, Horvath, Semenov, Koltchak, the Russian 
ex-generals, merchants, and capitalists. 


“The Soviet Government has abolished all the special | 


privileges and all the factories owned by the Russian mer- 


chants in the Chinese territory; no Russian official, priest | 


or missionary should be allowed to interfere with Chinese 
affairs; and if they should commit any crime, they must 
be judged according to the local laws in local courts. No 
authority or law courts should be allowed to exist in China 
except the authority of the Chinese people.” 

This amazing pronouncement encouraged the Chinese to 
believe that the Soviet Union really meant to return the 
Chinese Eastern Railway without condition or compensation. 
As a matter of fact, the declaration was a bait to lure China 
into negotiation, so that the Soviet might wrest the Chinese 
Eastern Railway from the joint control of Chinese and 
“White ’’ Russians, and put it under new Soviet-Chinese 
control if it could not place it under its own exclusive 
control. The Soviet, seeing that the declaration was received 


by the Chinese with enthusiasm, issued another in the f 


following year, somewhat modifying the previous proposal 
regarding the Chinese Eastern Railway. Unlike the un- 
qualified renunciation of 1919, the new declaration said 


that Russia would “sign a special treaty on the way of | 
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working of the Chinese Eastern Railway with due regard to 
the needs of the R.S.F.S.R.” This put the Soviet intention 
regarding the Chinese Eastern upon a different basis from 
what the Chinese had understood it to be from the first 
pronouncement. And when M. Adolph Joffe, of Brest- 
Litovsk fame, came to Peking in 1922 to enter into nego- 
tiations with China, he categorically denied that his Govern- 
ment had committed itself to the unconditional rendition 
of the Chinese Eastern line. He asserted that the 1919 
declaration merely laid down the general principle of Soviet 
policy toward the East. The result was that Joffe’s visit 
to Peking accomplished nothing in the way of Chino-Russian 
accord. 

After Joffe came Karakhan himself, determined to coax 
the powers that were at Peking and Mukden into making 
a treaty with the Soviet. In regard to the Chinese Eastern 
Railway, M. Karakhan insisted that his 1919 declaration 
meant that the Soviet Government would return to China 
all political rights enjoyed by the Czarist Government, but 
that the railway should be managed as a commercial enter- 
prise jointly by China and Russia. In a note addressed to 
Dr. C. T. Wang, then China’s special commissioner appointed 
to negotiate with Russia, M. Karakhan made these blunt 
statements: 

“Never and nowhere could I have said that all the 
rights on the Chinese Eastern Railway belong to China. 
Neither do you say this yourself, nor for that matter has it 
been said by anyone else in China. What you wish and 
will strive for, is that the rights on the Chinese Eastern 
Railway should pass over to China, and this is exactly the 
reason why, for my part, considering on the assumption 
that rights of property on the railway as a commercial 
enterprise belong to the Union, I am willing to discuss at 
the Conference any proposition of yours, including the 
proposition that all the rights of the line should pass over 
to China, on conditions to be discussed and decided at the 
Conference. But even now I can confirm what was said 
four years ago, namely, that the sovereignty of China in 
the territory of the railway is fully recognized by us, and 
that we shall not insist on any one of these privileges which 
the Czarist Government had, and which the other foreign 
Powers still have to-day, in the railway zone.” 

Such a sudden change of front only served to lower 
China’s estimate of “‘ Red” integrity and “ Red” diplo- 
macy. Although the pourparlers of 1923 which dragged 
on to May 1924 resulted in a compromise, China has ever 
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since felt that she was cheated by Soviet diplomacy and 
that the Soviet pledge of 1919 must some day be fulfilled. 


IV 


Nevertheless the compromise agreement of May 1924 
made considerable concessions in favour of China. It 
admitted five Chinese to the Board of Directors on equal 
footing with the Russians. Of five auditors two were to 
be Chinese. As for the chiefs and assistant chiefs of the 
various departments of the railway, no agreement was 
made as to their apportionment between China and Russia. 
All that the treaty said in this respect was that where the 
chief of a department was a Russian the assistant chief 
should be a Chinese. As a matter of fact most of the 
department chiefs were Russians, the Chinese chiefs being 
assigned to a comparatively few and unimportant depart- 
ments. As to the appointment of lower officials and 
employees, the principle of “‘equal representation”? was 
agreed upon, but the Soviet saw to it that this general 
principle would not be literally applied by obtaining from 
China a qualifying declaration stating “‘ that the application 
of this principle is not to be understood to mean that the 
present employees of Russian nationality shall be dismissed 
for the sole purpose of enforcing the said principle,” and 
that ‘‘ the posts shall be filled in accordance with the ability 
and technical, as well as educational, qualifications of the 
applicant.”” Undoubtedly many Chinese applicants were 
rejected on the ground of non-qualification. This could be 
done without much difficulty, as the General Manager, the 
most important functionary in the railway administration, 
as well as most of the department chiefs, were Russians. 
As a result of this arrangement more than 70 per cent. of 
the railway personnel, about thirty thousand in all, were 
Russians before the recent rupture. 

It will be noticed that the above concessions made by 
the Soviet Government were practically the same as had 
already been made by the Russo-Asiatic Bank in 1920. 
China, however, considered the new agreement a great 
advantage, putting her in stronger position, insomuch as it 
was signed by the Government of Russia, whereas the 1920 
agreement was after all with a private financial institution, 
whose status vis-d-vis the Chinese Eastern Railway, due to 
the Soviet’s refusal to recognize its claims on the said 
railway, was doubtful and precarious. In addition to this 
advantage China gained much benefit, moral and material— 
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so much, indeed, that a noted Chinese writer, Dr. Ken Shen 
Weigh, wrote thus exultantly: 

“The Chino-Russian Treaty as a whole was a great 
victory for China, and it opened a new era in the diplomatic 
history of China, placing the country for the first time on 
terms of absolute equality and reciprocity with a Western 
Power and furnishing a foundation upon which China has 
striven to build a new structure of her international 
relations.” 

And indeed the Soviet by that agreement made con- 
siderable renunciations. It agreed to scrap the old Czarist 
treaties. It declared null and void all treaties and agree- 
ments between the Czarist Government and other Powers 
affecting the sovereign rights and interests of China. It 
renounced the Russian portion of the Boxer indemnity. 
It renounced the special rights and privileges relating to 
all concessions acquired by the Czarist Government. It 
abandoned the rights of extraterritoriality and consular 
jurisdiction. In every respect it restored China, so far as 
its Slavic neighbour was concerned, to the dignity of a 
fully independent and self-responsible nation. The instru- 
ment declared the Chinese Eastern Railway to be “a 
purely commercial enterprise.” It declared, furthermore, 
that “‘ with the exception of matters pertaining to the 
business operations which are under the direct control of 
the Chinese Eastern Railway, all other matters affecting 
the rights of the National and the Local Governments of 
the Republic of China—such as judicial matters, matters 
relating to civil administration, military administration, 
police, municipal government, taxation, and landed property 
(with the exception of lands required by the said railway)— 
shall be administered by the Chinese authorities.” By 
these renunciations the Soviet claimed that it fully adhered 
to the spirit of the 1919 declaration. At any rate the 
1924 agreement was made in the spirit of give and take, 
an absolutely equal treaty, and it is China’s duty to observe 
it as long as it is not changed by due process of diplomacy. 
China, therefore, exposed herself to adverse criticism when 
she virtually seized the Chinese Eastern Railway upon the 
pretext of ‘“‘ Red ’’ propaganda. 


V 


The truth of the whole matter is that China has set her 
mind to oust Russia from the Chinese Eastern Railway, 
and operate it herself. With this Chinese desire the world 
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should have no quarrel, rather it should sympathize with 
it. But the world is loath to see China try to attain this 
desire by force or by wilful violation of a solemn compact 
which she concluded with another nation in good faith and 
on equal footing. What she has done at Harbin since last 
May seems to show that her guiding principle is the advice 
of the dying patriarch to his first-born: “‘ My son, get money, 
honestly if you can, but get money.” That, I think, is the 
wrong way to go about it. If the 1924 agreement with 
the Soviet is found unsatisfactory the only right course for 
China is to enter into negotiations for its revision. In fact, 
that agreement itself provides for such negotiations. 

The most eloquent argument against China’s immediate 
assumption of control over the Chinese Eastern Railway 
would be that all Chinese railways have been so abused by 
militarists and politicians that they have been reduced to 
a state of financial bankruptcy and physical ruin. 

To-day six of China’s main railways (Wuchang—Changsha, 
Tsientsin-Nanking, Canton—Kowloon, Honan, Shanghai- 
Nanking, Shanghai-Ningpo), built with foreign, largely 
British, loans guaranteed by the Chinese Government, owe 


the foreign creditors something like $200,000,000 Mexican | 


in overdue interest and sinking funds. Moreover, none of 
these lines is paying wages to its employees with anything 
like regularity. In some cases wages are in arrears from 
one to two years. These railways, which in normal con- 
dition should be most profitable, have so long been used 
as shuttles of civil warfare by rapacious war-lords that 
they are not only financially bankrupt but are physically 
ruined. On all of the six lines the ties have rotted to such 
an extent that 40 per cent. of them would be considered 
utterly unsafe on any railway in any civilized country. 
Nor is this all. For hundreds of miles on some of the lines, 
the troops and bandits and villagers have picked the dog- 
spikes out of the sleepers and have fashioned them into 
swords and spears, while in some instances the ties and 
sleepers have been cut up and used for fuel by ill-clad 
soldiers in their winter campaigns. 


VI 


In the light of all that has happened to the Chinese 
railways it is not difficult to foretell what will become of 
the Chinese Eastern Railway when it is completely under 
Chinese control, free from any restraining outside influence. 
The case of the Shantung Railway furnishes an instructive 
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parallel. While operated by Japan from 1915 to 1922, as 
a result of her campaign against Kiauchow, the former 
German base, this railway was in excellent condition and 
yielded fair profit. At the Washington Conference, China 
proposed to buy the property outright, declaring that the 
Chinese people, out of patriotic motives, would raise the 
necessary fund to pay cash for the whole amount required. 
Japan, therefore, transferred the railway to China, who, on 
her part, agreed to reimburse to Japan the actual value of 
the property, 40,000,000 yen, in Chinese Government notes 
running for a period of fifteen years, but redeemable at 
China’s option at the end of five years from the date of 
the delivery of the said notes, or at any time thereafter 
upon six months’ previous notice. The five-year period 
ended at the end of 1927, yet not a penny had, nor has 
since, been raised for the redemption of the railway. Not 
only this, but China, or whatever military chieftain happened 
to control Shantung, failed to pay even interest on the 
above-mentioned notes, except in the three years following 
January 1923, when she took possession of the property. 
In the chronic civil wars with which Shantung has been 


' cursed, most of the rolling stock of the railway has at 


various times been commandeered for military purposes, 
and this in spite of the persistent protests of the Japanese 
traffic manager, who was there to forestall just such irregu- 
larities. In October 1925, and again in March 1928, entire 
freight cars were thus diverted from ordinary traffic, com- 
pletely paralysing the trade of the region. Yet this same 
railway, bankrupt and ruined in Chinese hands, yielded in 
1928 an income of ten million Chinese dollars, owing to 
temporary Japanese management following the Japanese 
intervention undertaken in May of that year. The number 
of passengers carried was five hundred thousand less than 
the number carried during the preceding year, yet the 
income was almost twice the amount for the year preceding, 
simply because the Japanese saw to it that every passenger, 
Chinese or Japanese, civilian or military, paid for his ticket, 
and that the money received went to the railway treasury 
and not to the pockets of Chinese militarists and politicians. 
Now Japan is again out of Shantung, and no one dares 
foretell the fate of the Shantung railway. 

In the face of all such glaring instances of Chinese abuse 
and irregularities, the question is inevitable: What will 
become of the Chinese Eastern if entrusted entirely to 
Chinese officials? The question has already found a partial 
answer in the deplorable condition into which the Chinese 
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Eastern has fallen. Although the Western world has been 
told that this line yields an annual profit of 30,000,000 
roubles, the truth is that whatever profit is shown on the 
ledger has been made possible by spending little or nothing 
for the repair of the road or the replenishment of the rolling 
stock, and by ignoring the claims of the creditors. Up to 
1927, the entire earnings of the railway were deposited in 
the Soviet Dalbank at Harbin, and presumably reasonable 
sums were set aside for the necessary expenditure for the 
upkeep of the road. But, in that year, the Mukdenites 


forced upon the Soviet an arrangement dividing the earnings | 


into two equal amounts, one to be deposited in the Dalbank, 
the other in the Mukden Bank. This agreement would 


have been fair and justifiable had both sides set aside | 
certain portions of their respective shares for the necessary | 


expenditure of the repair and replenishment of the railway. 
But the regrettable fact is that the Chinese Eastern has 
received little or no money for its upkeep from Mukden’s 
share of its earnings. And if the Mukdenites would not 
expend any sum on the railway, why should the Soviet 
alone shoulder the responsibility of keeping the line in 
good repair? Therefore the so-called profit, however attrac- 
tive on paper, means in reality little to the railway. 

It is reported that the Soviet will never yield the office 
of General Manager to the Chinese. Moreover, the Soviet 
is reported to be demanding that the force of railway guards 


— 
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be apportioned to China and Russia upon the principle of | 


“equal representation.” This demand is of great signifi- 
cance. Under the old régime, the railway guards were 
entirely Russian soldiers. Soon after the Russian revolution— 
that is, in 1920—the Mukden military authorities, taking 
advantage of the general strike of the Russian railway 
employees and guards, placed their own soldiers along the 
line. These Chinese guards, puffed up with new authority, 
treated the Russian residents in the railway zone as if they 
were conquered people. And yet the Soviet, in the 1924 
agreement with China, had no alternative but to recognize 
the fait accompli, for it was not powerful enough to 
insist upon the recovery of the right to guard the railway 
with its own soldiers. Since 1924 the Soviet has had much 


bitter experience due to its surrender of this right. Not | 


only Russian residents and Russian passengers, but often 


even Russian conductors and engineers have been subjected — 


to rough handling by Chinese guards. If the Soviet could © 


have its way now, it would undoubtedly insist upon re- 
gaining its former right in regard to railway guards. But 
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such a complete reversal of the situation is no longer possible. 
Hence the Soviet must and will be content if it succeeds in 
putting the railway guards on the basis of “ equal repre- 
sentation.” 


VII 


In the last several years the Mukden authorities, taking 
advantage of Russia’s weakened hold upon Manchuria and 
her conciliatory attitude, have confiscated one thing after 
another rightfully belonging to the railway company. The 
river steamers, the Russian Technical School, the Russian 
Museum, and the Russian Library in Harbin, all owned by 
the company, have met with the same fate. Formerly, 
education in the railway. zone was administered by the 
railway company, which appropriated 2,000,000 roubles a 
year for this purpose. In 1927 the Mukden war chief, 
Chang Tso-lin, forced through an agreement whereby this 
annual fund was divided equally between him and the 
railway. Had his share been expended, as he said it 
would be, for the education of the Chinese children in the 
railway zone, this arrangement would have been justifiable, 
but the deplorable fact is that the money has usually been 
squandered in the meaningless politico-military operations of 
the Mukdenites. 

Then there is the question of jurisdiction over the 
telegraph and telephone system in the railway zone. Accord- 
ing to the 1896 agreement the railway company has “ the, 
right to construct and operate the telegraph necessary for 
all needs of the line.” And the statutes of the company 
provide that the railway “is bound to establish and main- 
tain a telegraph along the whole extent of the line and to 
connect it with the telegraph wire of the Russian adjoining 
railways, and to receive and dispatch without delay through 
telegrams sent from one frontier station of the line to 
another, as also telegrams sent from Russia to China and 
conversely.” Although no mention was made of telephone 
service, no modern railway can be operated without such 
service, and the Soviet, under a special agreement of 1927, 
installed wires for this purpose along the main line of the 


| Chinese Eastern at a cost of 3,000,000 roubles. But in 


December 1928 the Mukden war clique, for no plausible 


reason, seized this telephone system, as well as that of 
_ Harbin, also belonging to the railway. The same faction 


has now seized the telegraph system and insists upon opera- 
ting it independently of the railway. Evidently the Muk- 
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denites are out for taking from the railway everything | 
which promises to yield any material return. In doing this | 


they have found a convenient and plausible excuse in 
“Red” propaganda—real, fancied, or “trumped up”— 
ignoring that they have themselves encouraged “ White” 
intrigue against the Soviet. 

And then there is the land question. By virtue of the 
original agreement of 1896 with the Chinese Government, 
the Chinese Eastern Railway acquired “lands actually 
necessary for the construction, operation, and protection of 
the line, as also the land in the vicinity of the line necessary 
for procuring sand, stone, lime, etc.” As this old instrument 


still remains valid in so far as it does not contravene the | 


1924 agreement between China and the Soviet, the railway 
is still legally entitled to the lands it has acquired. Taking 
advantage of the vague phraseology of the above-quoted 
provision, Russia, under the Czarist régime, acquired not 
only lands directly necessary for the railway, but also 
mines, forests, and lands for the laying of cities and towns 
at the principal points along the line. Ever since 1920, 
when Chang T'so-lin, the late war-lord of Manchuria, raided 
and temporarily seized the Land Office of the railway, 
these lands have been a source of dispute between the 
Soviet and the Chinese. Just what lands are necessary and 
what not necessary for the “construction, operation, and 
protection” of the railway is a question which must be 
settled by negotiation. The above-quoted phrase, “ the 


lands in the vicinity of the line necessary for procuring | 


sand, stone, lime, etc.,”? must also be clearly defined. Un- 


doubtedly it is Mukden’s intention to detach from the 
railway mines, forests, and lands which may be regarded 


as not essential to the line, and put them all under its own — 


control. 


Vill 


Such are the problems involved in the railway con- 
troversy. But the railway, with all that goes with it, is, 
after all, but an aspect of a much greater problem involving 
the destiny of the two great countries—the greatest in 
terms of land area and population. To Russia the loss of 
the Chinese Eastern Railway may mean the virtual loss of 
Vladivostok and the Maritime Province, the only Eastern 
sea-outlet to her vast dominion. To China her success in 
the contest will mean not merely the winning of one thousand 
miles of railway, in itself a great material acquisition, but 
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_ a greater moral victory, shattering an imperium in imperio 
_ set up by Czarist Imperialism within her confines. For 


both sides the stakes are so high that the contest, even if 
peaceful, will of necessity be long and relentless. Surely no 
final settlement will be made at the conference which is to 


‘be held between the two parties concerned. Whatever may 


be accomplished by the parley at this time will in reality 
be in the nature of a truce, satisfying neither party and 
deferring the day of reckoning until such time as China 
thinks herself better prepared to cope with Russia, or vice 
versa. The final act of the great Manchurian drama is yet 
to be written. 


K. K. Kawakami 


THE DISRAELI TRADITION 


As one by one of the great figures which helped to link 
this century to the last disappear, nineteenth-century 


politics become more and more remote, and their great | 


men cease to be personages and it is only their names which 


live. There can be few now, if any, who remember the | 
days of Sir Robert Peel and the repeal of the Corn Laws, | 
The name of Palmerston obtains currency only in describing | 
a spirited foreign policy such as that of which Mr. Snowden | 


has lately been an exemplar. With the passing of those 
who saw in his works either the hand of God or the machina- 
tions of the devil, the name of Gladstone has followed that 
of Palmerston into the historical limbo, and now figures 
in conversation only in lamentations upon the decline and 
fall of the Liberal Party, and in the now yearly less-frequent 
memoirs of his obscurer lieutenants. But there is one of 
that age who lives not only asa name. The intense interest 
taken in Benjamin Disraeli is evidenced by the amount 
of literature concerning him which has appeared during 
the last few years. Besides Monypenny and Buckle’s 


monumental biography, which was completed in 1920, six | 


other volumes have appeared since then: E. T. Raymond’s | 


The Alien Patriot, Sir Edward Clarke’s biography, M. 
Maurois’s critical study, D. C. Somervell’s Disraeli and 


Gladstone, and D. L. Murray’s Disraeli; to say nothing of | 


a new complete edition of the novels, and the addition of 
some of the more outstanding to various uniform series. 
But these are only the latest additions to the Disraeli litera- 
ture, which was already large before Monypenny and Buckle’s 


Life was completed. This literature thus augmented is not | 


yet complete, for in September the Marquis of Zetland is 
publishing Disraeli’s collected letters to Lady Chesterfield 
and Lady Bradford. It is my thesis that in spite of this 
imposing array of biography and criticism justice has not 
been done to Disraeli, and my object shortly to indicate 
the lines along which, to my mind, such a judgment should 
be made. 

Whereas his contemporaries are now only memories, 
Disraeli remains a living influence in English politics. Like 
Gladstone, Palmerston, Lord Salisbury, and many others, 


he is venerated as a great man by all parties, as a prophet | 
by his own, and though it is nearly fifty years since his | 
death, his influence upon politics is as strong to-day, perhaps 
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stronger, than at any time during his life, but so far no 
adequate explanation seems to have been offered for it. © 
The Monypenny and Buckle biography, admirable as a 
compilation of fact and detail, leaves much to be desired 
by the conclusions which it draws, simply asserting what I 
would call the traditional view of Disraeli, to carry on 
which is not the least of the objects of the Primrose League. 
The Disraeli which this organization commemorates, whose 
visage shines forth monthly from the cover of the Primrose 
League Gazette, is the statesman of Empire, the champion 
of Church and King—in fact a man who stood for a body 
of principles which have very little relation to party politics, 
and a far cry from the macaroni of Lady Blessington’s salon 
or the young man who in 1830 set sail from Malta in the 
garb of a Greek pirate. The Primrose League, which 
exists to perpetuate his memory and the principles which 
he enunciated at Manchester in 1872, ‘‘ the maintenance of 
institutions of our country, the preservation and develop- 
ment of our Empire, the improvement of the condition of 
our people,” simply codifies the present attitude of the 
Conservative Party at large to Disraeli, which is one as of 
reverence to a prophet who has entrusted a revelation to 
his chosen people, by whom his memory is not only honoured 
but almost adored. It is Lord Beaconsfield of ‘* Peace with 
Honour ” whom they remember, the great Victorian states- 
man, the incarnation of all that is best in political life in 
England, rather than the exotic and impecunious but 
brilliant Jew. It is the latter aspect of Disraeli which it 
has become fashionable to accent. Mr. Strachey began it 
with his picture of “‘the strange old comedian” and a 
few other paragraphs in his Queen Victoria, and others 
carried it on until it reached its zenith in the able hands 
of M. Maurois. What has struck them all about Disraeli 
is precisely what has attracted so many, his quality of 
mystery, the atmosphere of glittering romance which 
enveloped him. They realize that he introduced into 
English politics, at a period which even Mr. Galsworthy 
has failed to make other than prosaic, an element of adven- 
ture and romance. They stress his attitude of cynical 
detachment to his adopted race, and some insist on the impor- 
tance of his Oriental origin in understanding his career. 
They accent the versatility of his talents at the expense of 
his solidity of character and steadfastness of purpose, and, 
by over-emphasizing the importance of Disraeli the man, 
cause as great loss to the complete portrait as the Primrose 
League conception misses by allowing the man, his men- 
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tality, and his outlook to disappear into the statesman of 
Empire and author of the so many eloquent political precepts, 
so eminently quotable and often quoted, at least by the 
present Leader of the Conservative Party. 

The one episode in his life which all adherents of the 
Primrose League view of Disraeli never attempt to explain, 
and usually never face, is his passage with Sir Robert Peel 
over the repeal of the Corn Laws. Alternatively, it is urged 
in support of the contention that he was a mere adventurer. 
On the other hand, it is perfectly possible to interpret the 
facts of the case in such a manner as to impute no discredit 
to his character. However, such considerations do not 
influence the attitude of modern Conservatives to him, 
something of which is illustrated by the following incident. 

At a by-election in the Ludlow division of Shropshire 
in April 1923, the Labour Party, which hitherto had not 
contested the seat, chose primrose as its party colour. By 
a curious coincidence polling fell on April 19th, Primrose 
Day, and local Conservatives were riled at seeing their 
emblem sported by their opponents. However, local poetic 
talent informed the Labour Party that 


When they robbed us of our emblem, our Labour friends 
forgot 

It was not an emblem only the Conservatives had got. 

When Disraeli chose the Primrose as his badge this message 
true 

Like a halo cireled round it “‘ England first, and honour 
too!” 

So no matter who shall wear it, his great spirit still alive 

Will be shouting from each primrose, ‘“‘ Vote for Col. Windsor 
Clive.” 


M. Maurois, who is not primarily interested in the signi- 
ficance of Disraeli in present-day politics, has something 
of the same idea when he relates how Dr. Bell asked Lord 
Eustace Cecil whether he remembered when they were 
indignant with their leaders and “called them the Jew 
and the Jockey,” and goes on, “and this very morning 
when I was passing up by Westminster I saw the statue 
of Mr. Disraeli all covered with flowers. . . . What! they 
have canonized him a saint! As a saint? No, Disraeli was 
very far from being a saint, but perhaps as some old spirit 
of spring, ever vanquished and ever alive. . . .” 

Mr. D. C. Somervell, too, has realized that in some 
mysterious way Disraeli has lived on, exercising an influence 
on men yet unborn at his death. ‘Henry II,” he says, 
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“did ill when he exchanged Archbishop Becket for St. 
Thomas of Canterbury, and from Gladstone’s point’ of 
view the living Jew was scarcely more troublesome than 
the patron saint of Primrose Day.” He goes on to say 
that after Gladstone’s death the immediate future was to 
belong to Disraeli, but his reasons seem somewhat inade- 
quate. The Primrose League, he says, was a success because 
imperialism was, for the moment at least, a winning cause. 
Though pre-war imperialism is dead, and imperialism as 
practised to-day has diverged from that preached by Disraeli 
to adhere far more to the principles laid down by the Durham 
Report, Disraeli still lives. Why is this, and what relation 
does the accepted conception of Disraeli bear to the 
truth? 

It is my contention that just as Disraeli made the modern 
Conservative Party, so did the Conservative Party make 
the modern Disraeli, and that the explanation is to be 
sought not in any movement or spirit of the time, but in 
the political circumstances immediately after his death. 

The years following the general election of 1880 were 
lean ones for the Conservatives, and Disraeli’s death only 
deepened the despair into which the party had fallen. The 
Liberals had come in on a rising tide, and while the lieu- 
tenants whom Disraeli left behind him were distinguished 
only by their efficient mediocrity, had a leader of Disraeli’s 
own calibre. Even before the general election of 1880 Mr. 
Gladstone was plodding through Midlothian in the snow. 
Old age in England is always a sure passport to popularity, 
and an old man of seventy fighting on foot a strenuous 
campaign in mid-winter appealed to the popular imagina- 
tion, and Gladstone was now what few statesmen become, 
and none remain—a national hero. As the “‘ Grand Old 
Man” he only served to emphasize what Disraeli’s death 
had made apparent, the uninspiring quality of the Con- 
servative leaders. There was no one in the party capable 
of meeting Gladstone on equal terms, and no one who was 
in the least capable of arousing the enthusiasm of the people. 
It was then that Lord Randolph Churchill had the brilliant 
idea of nailing the effigy of Disraeli as a figure-head to the 
Conservative ship, of emblazoning his image upon the 
banner under which Conservatives would in future fight. 
And so the Primrose League began, and with it the myth 
and saga of Disraeli, and like sagas of ancient days it has 
gone on growing, and with it its hero has grown in stature. 
The tale has improved with the telling since the dark days 
of Conservatism in the early ’eighties, and until we go 
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back behind it we shall reach no true historical estimate of 
Disraeli. 

Disraeli died defeated, and the cause for which he fought 
was temporarily discredited. The country, which was only 
just beginning to appreciate the value of Empire, liked 
imperialism only when it cost little, and the Afghan war 
had been expensive and unremunerative. For Disraeli’s 
was a particularly ineffectual imperialism; beyond purchasing 
the Suez Canal shares, proclaiming Queen Victoria Empress 
of India, and advancing British influence in various obscure 
parts of the world such as Afghanistan, and, in his first 
period of office, Abyssinia, he achieved little. While the 
Congress of Berlin effected a new and unprecedented triumph 
for British prestige, the Balkan settlement is open to criti- 
cism, as is the wisdom of the policy pursued by Disraeli 
with regard to Egypt. The late Mr. E. M. Wrong, in his 
brilliant monograph upon Charles Buller, remarks that 
Disraeli was little attracted by colonies that lacked Oriental 
glitter, and so, for a matter of that, were the people of 
England. Disraeli must be regarded as the apostle of 
Empire, not because he enunciated the principles of modern 


imperialism—that was done by Lord Durham and Charles © 


Buller—but because he preached them to the people of 
England. In proclaiming Queen Victoria Empress of India 
he was transmuting the solid gold of the Durham Report 
into the attractive symbol of an imperial crown. He 
familiarized Englishmen with the realization that their 
country is the centre of the greatest Empire which has ever 
existed, and persuaded them to the glory and advantage 
of their position. So to speak, he boomed the Empire, and 
began the work of making known its potentialities and 
resources which has lately been prosecuted with such con- 
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spicuous success by Mr. Amery and the Empire Marketing | 


Board. 

It was the romance of the conceptions which he expressed 
in such noble phrase and glowing language that made Disraeli 
an imperialist, and it was a like chord in his character that 
was touched by the splendour of the ancient institutions 
of England. Our great, if not our greatest, debt to him is 
that he realized that they represent the accumulated political 
experience of the English people, and because he taught us 
to understand our heritage. It will ever be as effective 


a retort to clamour for wild measures of political reform as | 
it was in April 1872, when he laid down the principles of | 
Conservatism at Manchester, to reply that there is no need | 


to change the English Constitution, for itis always changing, 
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and because it is continuously being enriched, as it has been 
in the past, by surviving and adapting itself to every political 
circumstance with which it is confronted. In the same 
way that he taught Englishmen to appreciate their Empire, 
he taught them to understand the wonder of their 
constitution. 

It is for these reasons, rather than as patron saint of 
Conservatism, that Disraeli’s name deserves to live. He is 
almost unique in that theory and action combined in him. 
John Stuart Mill never reached the working man for all his 
talk about liberty; and already the name of Disraeli is 
remembered by those who have never heard of Mill. Glad- 
stone, who was as great a statesman, will be forgotten 
before him, and Palmerston’s picturesque thunders already 
inspire only historical students; but Disraeli lives, and will 
live, because he taught Englishmen how to synthesize their 
institutions developed in the past with the needs of other 
ages. 

; ABERDOUR 


IN AND AROUND HEBRON 


THE traveller, passing southward, turns his back with many 
a sigh and deep longing upon the embattled towers of Zion, 
and after a short course comes into the City of the Nativity, 
where he bends the knee in the chilly grotto of the Sacred 
Birth. Thence, he passes through upland country and rocky 
defiles to the Pools of Solomon, whence the Commander-in- 
Chief, very shortly after the taking of Jerusalem in Decem- 
ber 1917, brought abundant water to the Holy City, reviving 
the old Roman aqueduct said to have been built in part 
by Pontius Pilate. 

The wayfarer moves onward, soon reaches a green 
country, and as he approaches his goal, the city of Hebron, 
his guide will point to the right, to some old, towering 
oaks. They are the oaks of Mamre, where God and Abraham 
conversed. To his left a stately vineyard comes into view, 
and here grow, even to-day, the grapes of Eschol, still 
famed for their size and lusciousness. A little farther on, 
on his right hand, is a well, the living water freely flowing 
from it; it is the well where the fierce and relentless Joab, 
the son of Zeruaiah, slew that brave chief captain, Abner, 
of whom David said: “‘ Died Abner as a fool dieth? ” 

Some distance onward gigantic ruins of an ancient 
temple are seen, whose history no man knoweth. They 
are older than the times of the Judges, and may well be the 
remains of a temple of Melkarth, that fierce, sanguinary 
Sidonian goddess, where worshipped the Phoenicians and 
their allies, the Philistines, long before that ‘‘ robber,” 
Joshua, as the Tel-el-Amana tablets speak of him, burst in 
upon the fertile land with his fierce desert host, pillaging 
and slaying the peaceful dwellers of the plains. 

A few hundred yards farther and we lift up our eyes, 
and, behold! nestling amid green fields there is seen, to 
paraphrase the late Dean Burgon’s celebrated line, “a grey- 
red city more than half as old as time.”’ It is Hebron, one 
of the oldest inhabited cities of the world, if not quite the 
oldest. Here David reigned as king for seven years, being a 
bandit chieftain or local sheikh, before he became king for 
three-and-thirty years in Jerusalem. 

Our eyes dwell lovingly on Hebron’s time-worn walls, 
in which we discern a noble gate, and to the left of the gate 
is a house veritably built on the wall, calling to remembrance 
the house at Jericho where dwelt Rahab, who received the 
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two spies, Caleb and Joshua. We are wondering if the two 
journeyed as far as Eschol and brought thence the famous 
bunch of grapes which needed two men to bear it back to 
Moses. 

We pass through the gateway and come into the aged 
city. To our right is a low door and we enter, stooping. 
On the floor is an oblong, narrow, stone structure, coffer-like, 
and impressive in its simplicity. It is the tomb of Abner. 

Our thoughts have been fixed for days past upon the 
cave of Macpelah. We know we may not enter it, nor 
even the mosque which is built over it, for the Commander- 
in-Chief’s orders are most stringent, and there is a British 
Force quartered near the city, quick to enforce them. The 
outer side of the cave has been built up so as to help to 
form a level platform above, on which the mosque stands; 
and by the side of this wall a steep staircase leads up to the 
platform and mosque. By reason of the length and might 
of Britain’s arm we are allowed to ascend by the side of 
this wall without molestation by the fanatical tribesmen, 
and our hands touch it reverently and tenderly; for behind 
it is the actual cave of Macpelah, where smoulder in im- 
mortal dust the bodies of the patriarchs and their wives— 
Abraham and Sarah, Isaac and Rebekah, Jacob and Leah. 
Loving, gentle Rachel lies not here, but rests in her lonely 
tomb near Bethlehem; and Joseph, after his long exile and 
vice-regal splendours in Egypt, was embalmed and buried 
in all simplicity and humility in Shechem. 

We descend the sacred steps, and after a few windings 
amongst the narrow streets of the city find ourselves in a 
circular court, almost a market-place. Here is the khan, 
or inn, and we feel that it was in just such a rude place as 
this that Mary and Joseph rested on their way to be “ taxed ” 
by the Roman Imperator, Augustus. 

At its entrance is an oblong opening in the wall of a 
house, where in pre-war times the sheikh of Hebron, an 
Arab who had rendered himself more or less independent 
of Turkish rule sat smoking a long tchibouk, and took toll 
of all who passed with their merchandise into the inn. 
Thus we may imagine David to have sat and taken his 
levy of all desert merchants. By the door of the khan is 
a deep recess in a wall, where lived the guardian, who 
received from travellers such precious articles as they felt 
might be stolen from them in their sleep, and faithfully 
rendered them to their own owners in the morning on 
payment of a small sum. 

In the market-place and adjoining the khan is an old 
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synagogue; and the traveller, if he is fortunate, will be 
invited to enter. Its greatest treasures are two very ancient 
and much-venerated Rolls of the Law, one Baghdadi and 
the other Syriac, the former being of inestimable sanctity 
and deeply venerated. As the greatest of all courtesies 
which can be offered to the traveller, the aged Rabbi will 
permit him to hold it in his hands. 

At this moment the traveller’s friend, Dr. Patterson, 
then serving his country as a captain in the Royal Army 
Medical Corps, and before the war a medical missionary 
for more than a score of years in Hebron, entered the 
synagogue, and noticing the traveller’s intense interest in 
the Roll, remarked: 

“ Now it is of this Roll of the Law, perhaps, or of another 
one like it, that the following story is told.” 


As it has come to us, it is only a fragment, but a most 
beautiful fragment, even like a portion, mutilated perhaps, 
of the frieze of the Parthenon. This Roll was very ancient 
and there was a tradition, which had become a fixed belief, 
that it might only be read with edification and uplifting of 
the spirit when ten elders were present. 

Unhappily, in the city—it may have been Hebron—only 
nine elders dwelt, and they being devout men, whose delight 
was in His Statutes, who felt that “the Law of His 
mouth was dearer unto them than thousands of gold and 
silver, and who loved His Commandments above gold and 
precious stones,” longed for the arrival of a tenth elder, 
so that their eyes might be opened and see the wondrous 
things of His Law. They wandered dejectedly without the 
city wall day by day; and they said to each other: “‘ Do 
not our eyes prevent the night watches that we might 
meditate in Thy Word. For is not our delight in the Law 
of the Lord, and are not His words pure words, even as the 
silver which from the earth is tried and purified seven times 
in the fire! ”’ 

One morning they had wandered in their longing and 
despondency to a grove of oaks—may it have been the 
oaks of Mamre?—and, behold! they espied an old man, 
bent with the weight of years, gathering sticks. They 
hailed him and talked with him, and they found within 
him a reverent and tranquil spirit; so they asked him to 
sit with them, and they refreshed him with unleavened 
bread, and water clear from the spring. 

Then Isaac ben Isaachar, the chief of the elders, said to 
his brethren: 
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“Is not this a holy man, and may we not join him unto 
us and with him read what is written in the Holy Roll?” 

Such was their longing that each one prayed in his 
heart: ‘‘O consider our afflictions and deliver us, for we 
do not forget Thy Law.” 

They asked the old man to join himself unto them, and 
they walked to the city and to the synagogue. They took 
the Roll of the Law from the Tabernacle, and each in turn 
read a portion. To their surprise the old man asked that 
he might be permitted to read, and he did so, with peculiar 
emphasis and impressive solemnity. Then he departed and 
was seen no more. At the time, the nine elders were com- 
forted and strengthened by his reading, and each said to 
the other: ‘‘ How precious are Thy Commandments unto 
me, O God: how great is the sum of them! If we should 
count them they are more in number than the sand, when 
we awake, we are still with Thee.” 

They parted, and each went to his house. According 
to their custom they assembled next morning, but their 
countenances were dejected and they were cast down in 
spirit, for each said: 

“When I awakened this morning I could not feel that 
I had been present with Him. My sleep was fitful and I 
was troubled with dreams of evil.” 

And they said one to the other: 

** Wherein have we sinned? ” 

And the chief of the elders said: 

**In this wise, for we have broken the commandment 
laid upon us of old; we have read the Law, and only nine 
elders were present.” 

And so day by day their dejection increased; their 
dreams by night became more terrible, and it seemed that 
healthful sleep had left them; and thus for a week. 

¥ On a certain morning, and it was the Sabbath Day, 
they came together, and lo! the look of peaceful rest was in 
their eyes, their countenances were tranquil, and their 
voices were full of joy, and each said, one to the other: 

“Last night I had a dream. It was not terrifying. It 
was beautiful.” 

And the chief of the elders, Isaac ben Isaachar, said to 
the youngest among them, David ben Joseph: 

“ Tell us, I pray thee, of thy dream.” 

And David said: 

‘“‘Thus I dreamed: I was again in the grove of oaks, 
where we so longed to read the Roll of the Law and could 
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stranger, the old man, gathering sticks, and I said unto 
him, ‘Who are thou, then?’ and the stranger drew himself 
up, @ majesty in his demeanour and a look of inspiration 
in his face, and said: 

*“* Thou askest who I am! I will tell thee. J am thy 
Father! Abraham.’ 

“So saying, he was gone.” 

Each of the eight elders repeated his dream, and in 
every case it was one and the same. 

Then did they all feel the load of sorrow slip from them, 
and they rejoiced one with the other, and said: 

““I would rather be a doorkeeper in the house of the 
Lord than dwell in the gate of sinners, for is not my delight 
in the Law of the Lord, and in His Law do I not exercise 
myself day and night?” 


Dr. Patterson ceased speaking, passed through the door 
of the synagogue, and on to . . . the Eternal Silences. 


A. H. Tussy 
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AN ISLE OF ENCHANTMENT 


In days of old, so says local legend, it was known as the 
Enchanted Island, being a shadowy place, seen as in a 
mirage, which vanished on approach, until a saint, or holy 
man, or someone of the sort, landing quickly on its elusive 
shore—it would seem that for a reverend gentleman of that 
type the said saint was fairly nimble—drove a stake into 
the beach, and thereby disenchanted the island. 

But if the old gentleman really did disenchant it, it was 
only in such prosaic details as rendered it a steady and 
staple bit of land, tied down to its anchorage amid the 
grey-green waters, and its place *twixt the larger islands 
that guard its flanks. In other respects it remained, and 
still is, an isle of enchantment, whether you see it first, as 
I did, on a summer day—which was only so-called because 
the month was July—or as I saw it recently under more 
truly summerlike conditions. 

Let us take the latter visit first, for the spell of the 
island’s enchantment is yet more potent when the sun 
shines and a southerly wind blows than when an icy north- 
western gale tears in from the Atlantic. 

Well, this visit, number two, had been fixed for a Thurs- 
day, but the weather had to have its say in the matter. 
Thursday morning dawned grey and misty, everything was 
blotted out by driving rain, and it looked as if it would 
never be fine again. Mist, rain, and a deluge at that, 
followed by a gale, drove in succession across hill and sound, 
across Kirkwall harbour, and every island of the Orkney 

oup. 
7. a the Enchanted Isle lies in the Orkneys, a minor 
island in point of size, if not in other respects, and one 
placed where storms cannot be lightly disregarded. To get 
to it was out of the question—we were not to think that 
an Island of Enchantment could be reached in a casual 


~ and light-hearted fashion at a moment’s notice—as a matter 


of fact I had not done so, for I still remembered the previous 
visit! 

But Friday morning, June 14th, dawned as blue and 
clear as the previous day had been the reverse, only a 
dark, thundery cloud hanging over the sombre hills of 
distant Hoy suggesting possible storms by and by. That, 
however, was afar off; overhead the sky was blue, with but a 
wisp or two of cloud to testify to the gale that had departed. 
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We lost no time in getting under way, and soon my 
friend and I were in a car, driving down the long, excellent, 
straight roads of Mainland; by green patches of well- 
cultivated crops, and brown, heathery wastes; past banks 
of golden gorse, glittering gorgeously in the sun, and the 
more intensely golden by contrast with the blue water of 
the near-by sound; and by patches of blue lupins, exquisite 
stretches of colour, seeming as if painted by the magic hand 
that tints the distant, hazy, purple hills on a summer day. 
Those stretches of lupins, scattered over that brown ground, 
so softly, delicately blue, will remain with me as long as 
memory lasts. 

We drove on past countless houses, so numerous that 
M.B. described the scene as “suburban,” an _ insulting 
word to use in connection with these little grey crofts, 
many of which were thatched with heather, or else roofed 
with heavy stones, but which did describe the way they 
were dotted over the land, and which seemed the more 
justified as we went on through hamlets and villages, past 
small farmsteads, mills, and holdings. On every side were 
signs of the population and busy cultivation of the land, 
from ricks tied down with bands, lest they should blow away, 
to a man ploughing with the help of two cows. Yes cows, 
not oxen, and they were cows in milk at that! 

We continued down the long, long road, with green 
patches, brown hills, and blue water ever slipping by, until 
we came to the last hamlet of all, a little place of stone- 
roofed houses, backed by the sea flashing in the sunlight, 
and upon that sea, ethereal and unreal, ready to vanish— 
our island! 

There it lay, the Island of Enchantment, in the middle 
of the sound, its green grassy top showing up against the 
dark cliffs of Rousay beyond, its sandy strand meeting the 
blue-green waters of the loch, and its more jagged western 
end reared in proud defiance of the Atlantic, now softest 
opal blue, and seeming incapable of grim storms and fear- 
some gales—yet we are within sight of the spot where the 
Hampshire went down and Lord Kitchener was lost. 

There is not, however, much time to look upon the 
scene, we have to make our way to the pier, so called, it 
being only a rough erection of stones from the beach, and 
pack ourselves, our cameras, etc., into the awaiting motor- 
boat. In a few minutes we are “chug, chug, chugging ”’ 
across the sound, with the island looming ahead, looking, 
indeed, like a fairy abode, peaceful and beautiful above the 
racing tides, while herring gulls, shags, eider-drakes, and 
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black guillemots flit across the waters towards it, waters 
that when you are upon them change colour every second, 
becoming now dark green, now grey, and now purple, or 
pale grey-green, boiling to white where the “ roost ”’ lies, 

The “roost ”’ is the meeting-place of the waters, where 
the outgoing tide, racing oceanwards, meets the Atlantic 
rollers coming in before the south-west wind, and the con- 
flicting currents pile themselves up in a veritable wall of 
water. Woe to the unhappy craft caught in that strife of 
currents! The tidal currents rage fiercely in the sounds of 
Orkney and need local knowledge ere you venture among 
them. Nowhere are they stronger or fiercer than about the 
Enchanted Island, and its natural defences are considerable. 

Owing to the south-west wind making landing difficult 
on the nearer shore (in bad weather it is impossible on any 
shore) we have to go right round the island to the northern 
side, through water teeming with life. Shags, or green 
cormorants, but no true cormorants, get up in flocks, to 
fly off, dark and snakelike, towards the island; eider-ducks, 
or rather drakes, for the male birds are most in evidence, 
also catch the eye, the handsome black and white plumage 
of these “‘ grass widowers” (the ducks are sitting) being 
conspicuous on the grey-green water; tysties, to give the 
black guillemot its local name, are likewise a feature of 
these waters, floating about on the waves, so smart in their 
black uniform with white wing patches; and as for gulls 
and terns, especially terns, the air is full of them. 

But I forget birds as we round the eastern end of the 
island and come in sight of a detached line of rocks, where 
great grey lumps take shape and form and become seals, 
that, raising their heads, stare at us with startled eyes ere 
beginning to scramble seawards, and tumble into the waves 
with resounding smacks that echo across the water. There 
are at least a dozen, some very big, veritable grandfathers 
of the seal tribe, and some of lesser size, but all with the 
long head, like that of a retriever, which denotes the great 
grey seal. So far as I can see there is not a specimen of 
the smaller, round-headed, common seal among them; nor 
was there on that bitter day, seven summers ago, when I 
surprised nearly fifty seals on these very rocks. 

On that occasion, creeping along the shore, having been 
landed at the other end of the island, my eyes glued to the 
hood of a reflex camera, and vainly endeavouring with 
frozen, numbed fingers to adjust focussing screws, I walked 
close up to a considerable party of seals. So intent was I 
on stalking tysties, endeavouring to get quite near so as 
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to get photographs, that I never glanced ahead. Suddenly 
there was a resounding splash, and I looked up in time to 
see a diving exhibition, as scores of seals, which had been 
resting on the shore and on outlying rocks, began to flop 
into the water. 

What ungainly creatures they looked, as, disturbed 
from this their beauty sleep, and in many instances left 
high and dry by the retreating tide, they caterpillared 
across the stony shore into the waves! Once there, once 


in their natural element, and they became as graceful and 


elegant as fish. It was so on that bitter July day of seven 
summers gone by, it was so now, especially when they clove 
their way through the waves to follow and get a better 
view of us. 

Intensely curious, they must try and see what we are, 
only to take fright and dive suddenly, one and all going 
down at the same instant. There is, however, no time to 
think about seals, for we are nearing our landing-place, a 
sheltered cove between shelves of rock, on which black 
guillemots sit in their hundreds, and from which shags 
tumble headlong into the sea. 

Grey and dark are the waters, grey and dark rise the 
rocks, with dark tresses of seaweed, like mermaids’ hair, 
swirling round their base as the sea rolls in and out, but 
affording the best landing-place under present conditions. 
We float inwards, watched by hundreds of pairs of eyes. 
Every ledge, every nook and corner, has a tenant, a little 
person in black, with white patches on its wings, sealing- 
wax-red feet and legs, and, when it opens its beak to twitter 
at strangers, a bright crimson throat. Moreover, this little 
person is of quaint and clownlike aspect, irresistibly droll and 
comic of appearance, yet nevertheless most fascinating and 
charming—in short, it is the black guillemot, better known 
in the Orkneys and Shetlands as the “ tystie.”’ 

The black guillemot is a northern bird, found sparsely 
about the Scottish shores, where it is a more or less solitary 
and shy species, and throughout the Orkneys and Shetlands. 
It is not numerous in the latter islands, though fairly well 
distributed. I have also met with it up the coast of Norway, 
but again in no great numbers. For tysties in quantities, 
tysties in hundreds, if not in thousands, there is but one 
spot known to me—the Island of Enchantment. Its spell 
lures them there in large numbers, and changes them from 
solitary shy little birds to sociable, inquisitive, friendly 

eople. 
; On that first visit I could not believe a black guillemot 
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could be otherwise than shy and nervous, so stalked them 
with exceeding care, gradually getting nearer and nearer. 
Still the quaint creatures, regardless of the cold and bluster- 
ing -wind, sat in rows and twittered to one another as if 
discussing me. It was only after some time that it dawned 
upon me that my precautions were superfluous, and that 
the tysties had no more aversion to the camera than have 
our political leaders. Then I fired off plates and films to 
my heart’s content. 

All this, and much more, comes back to me as I prepare 
to jump ashore and meet our kind host who is scrambling 
down the rocks to greet us. 

At the time of that previous visit the island had been 
uninhabited save by its myriads of feathered folk, the seals, 
and the memories of peoples of bygone days who had left 
but their ruins behind them. Since then the owner has 
erected a small bungalow, and now makes a practice of 
coming over for the nesting season to protect his island 
and its inhabitants from raids and depredations, and inci- 
dentally to enjoy this paradise of wild life. 

I must take the opportunity of here recording how much 
we were indebted to this gentleman’s kindness, not only 
for allowing us to land and explore his sanctuary, but for 
all he did for us, and last, but not least, for all he showed 
us—of this, more anon. 

The story must be resumed at the point where we are 
scrambling ashore, shaking hands, exchanging greetings, 
and carrying cameras up to a safe place. The black cloud 
that has threatened us from afar all morning seizes the 
opportunity to creep nearer and pelt us with drops of 
thunder rain; but who can heed that with black guillemots 
on all sides, herring gulls sitting on the cliffs, scores of 
shags on the rocks, eider-drakes in black, white, and green 
everywhere visible, and the offer of an introduction'to an 
especially distinguished tystie? This latter is a bird with 
peculiar markings, to wit a white ring around its neck, 
which has been known to the owner and his family for 
some years, coming back each spring to a particular part 
of the rocks, and always nesting in the same hole beneath 
the stones. 

There is reason to believe that the black guillemot is a 
long-lived and conservative bird, with considerable memory 
and devotion to its breeding-site. Our kind host showed us 
sundry nesting-places which have been occupied in suc- 
cessive years by a bird laying the same type of egg. In one 
case two white eggs were produced for our inspection, the 
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normal black guillemot egg being handsomely blotched and 
speckled with dark grey; and we were assured this was the 
third or fourth clutch of this unfigmented type which had 
been found in successive seasons in this recess. The con- 
clusion being, of course, that the same individual had 
returned to the old nest year after year. 

Before going on it may be as well to add that the 
tystie normally lays a clutch of two eggs in a recess among 
the rocks, but the term “ nest” is only applied as a matter 
of courtesy. 

Now to really get on with my account, the reader must 
picture me crouching under the lee of a rock, while the 
thunder-shower splashes on the stones, my camera ready, 
trying to get a snapshot of the noted “ Ring-neck.” But 
Ring-neck, like so many other exceptionally marked birds 
and beasts, proves a shy quarry. The typical black guille- 
mots come and sit around me, twitter, and with raised 
outspread wings posture to each other, but Ring-neck keeps 
her distance. At last I give it up, and hurry after our 
host and M.B., and tell the latter to go and try her luck. 

It is a case of mind where you step, for if not cautious 
you may stumble over an eider-duck, these big stout grey 
ducks having numerous nests all over the grassy top of 
the island. I do all but step on one, sitting there in the 
open, so immovable she looks, like a grey stone, and only 
showing life in her watchful, shining eye. She is not afraid, 
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hardly anything is on this island of enchantment, and © 


Mr. R. quietly inserts a small numbered peg beside the 
lady without in the least disturbing her. As we stand and 
stare at her, with the raindrops from the recent shower 
still glistening on her back, he explains that he is taking a 
census of the eider-ducks, and for fear he should count the 
same nest twice marks each with a numbered peg—that 
peg was inscribed with the figures “ 138.” 

While he is explaining this another storm has come on, 
quite tropical in its momentary violence, and we seek 
shelter in a small hut from the pelting drops. This stone 
erection has a tiny window or peephole looking forth on to 
the sound and giving a perfect view of the seal rocks. 
There are a few seals on them, very sleepy and contented, 
an eider-drake and many shags, to say nothing of sundry 
seals in the water, which keep watchful eyes upon the 
shore, save when afflicted with sudden panic. Then down 
they go, one and all diving at the same instant, disappearing 
with simultaneous splashes, to reappear a little way off 
and turn their great inquisitive eyes once more towards the 
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island. Despite the rain pattering on the sea it is a peaceful, 
yet at the same time a joyous, scene: white ethereal terns 
floating by against the dark cloud, oyster-catchers tripping 
along on coral-pink feet over the seaweed-clad stones on 
the shore, and a rock-pipit searching in the grass of the 
immediate foreground—all contribute to the effect, seeming, 
moreover, to make our host’s next remark the more startling. 
It is to the effect that he has reason to believe the hut in 
which we sit was built for the purpose of shooting seals, 
which is why it has such a good view of the seal rocks. 

Well, it cannot now—thank goodness!—be put to this 
use, the present owner preferring to watch seals rather than 
shoot them. 

Fascinating as seal watching is, we cannot stay long 
and indulge in it, for we have yet the island to explore, 
and half the day has gone. As the storm drifts away 
across the sound, and the reappearing sun draws a rainbow 
from its dark heart, we move forth from the hut, avoid 
two brooding eider-ducks, and walk on parallel to the 
shore. We inspect nests as we go, a rock-pipit’s hidden 
in the short grass, an oyster-catcher’s, etc. It is nests, 
nests everywhere, and later, when we reach the Arctic tern 
colony, you simply fear to move; but there are various 
things to delay us before we get so far—a turnstone in full 
breeding-plumage tripping at the edge of the waves being 
one. This, it appears, is a bird that has hurt its wing and 
cannot fly, but there are others about. I had seen several 
on one of the northern islands a few days before, and the 
question arises whether the turnstone can possibly breed in 
Orkney. It is not supposed to nest nearer than islands in 
the Baltic, but here are birds at mid-summer in full bridal 
garb—why should not a pair or two lay their eggs in some 
quiet nook? 

When we do get to the terns’ ground there is no doubt 
about it. All terns are fussy, querulous birds, chattering 
abuse at the invader, and the Arctic is the worst tempered 
of all, swooping viciously at those who wander near its nest, 
eggs, or young. As soon as we get near the tumble-down 
walls (the ruins, it is said, of the barns used by the 
Cistercian monks who dwelt here in the twelfth century) the 
terns begin to circle round, and soon the air is full of them. 
They turn, twist, and swoop, more like fairy things than 
birds, such dainty white sprites are they seen against the 
sky; but there is nothing fairylike in their vigorous abuse. 

For the benefit of non-ornithological readers it may be 
as well to explain that the Arctic tern, which is the form 
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found in northern regions, is similar to the common tern, 
so similar that they are difficult to distinguish on the wing, 
both having light-grey mantles, black caps, and red beaks, 
to say nothing of dainty little red feet; but the geographical 
position of this colony places the identity of the birds 
beyond doubt. 

The nesting area stretches ahead of us, from the ruined 
walls, along the shingly foreshore, away westward, and, as 
I have already hinted, we fear to tread lest we may step 
upon eggs. However, our host’s grandson is with us, and 
he seems to know every nest—if that be possible where 
there are so many. At any rate, he points out all the 
peculiar ones, those that have eggs differently marked from 
the ordinary, those containing a clutch of three, and one 
with four eggs in it. The normal tern lays but two eggs, 
here, however, we are shown many threes. A good season 
and good fishing may account for this. 

We move on, beneath the cloud of birds, with a babel 
of noise above us, the blue waters of the sound to the left, 
with beyond the hills of Mainland, and on the right the 
grassy sweep of the island, unbroken by bush or tree, leading 
the eye to a grey ruin perched on the higher ground. These 
remains, which I gathered were associated with the afore- 
said reverend gentleman who leapt ashore with such alacrity, 
had quite a different distinction in my eyes, being reputed 
a breeding-place of the fulmar petrel. Even now, gazing 
towards the old crumbling walls of the monastery, I 
can descry several fulmars wheeling around them, circling 
in tireless evolutions as only a fulmar can. 

What a wonderful flier this petrel is, seeming to have 
complete mastery of the air currents and to wrest them to 
its purpose—namely, to maintain itself with effortless ease 
in the air! 

Not long since I watched one patrolling a long bank for 
a distance of perhaps half a mile; it went up and down, 
up and down, to and fro, as if it would never cease, and 
yet never, or hardly ever, using its wings. I say “ hardly 
ever,” because it must have moved them occasionally, but 
I did not see it do so, any movements it made being im- 
perceptible to me. It just floated up in the air, side-slipped 
to one side of the bank and rose again, gliding along, 
gliding through the air in supremely effortless flight. But 
the object, if any, of that tireless patrol was another matter. 
Why the bird should fly to and fro along that half-mile of 
bank I cannot conceive. I have seen one do the same 
along a wall, and another revolve for hours before a cliff 
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face. If the fulmar was known to take insects, one might 
suppose it was hawking for minute creatures, but such is 
contrary to all we know of the species. 

Returning to the fulmars of the old building, I can 
descry several, including two or three sitting on the highest 
portion of the ruin, where they look like great fat white 
chickens as the light catches them. The fulmar has a 
greyish biscuit-coloured mantle and wings, but seen thus it 
appears a white bird. Surely these individuals are nesting 
on the walls. Why otherwise should they sit there so 
serenely? But our host dashes my hopes by saying that 
the belief this petrel breeds in the ruins is a mistake due 
to their habit of sitting thus on the walls—the birds are 
only sitting there, the real nesting-place being along the 
western cliff, as we shall see presently. He further tells us 
that the notion that the petrels nested in the ruins was 
partly based on visitors finding two or three birds sitting 
in the nettles at the foot of the walls, sitting not, however, 
on eggs, but entangled in the rubbish. Despite its mastery 
of the air the fulmar is a poor performer on its feet, and if 
any mischance brings it to earth in a place with a bad 
take-off it is quite likely to come to a miserable end from 
sheer inability to waddle into the open and get on its wings. 
Mr. R. said he had rescued more than one from the nettles 
in the old building. Yet despite this apparent stupidity 
the fulmar is a highly successful bird and one that is fast 
extending its range. At one time confined to lonely St. 
Kilda, it spread to the cliffs of the Shetlands, obtained a 
firm hold there, and reached the Orkneys, whence it colonized 
the cliffs of the mainland of Scotland. It has now reached 
England, having been reported as breeding on the York- 
shire coast. Why this success, goodness only knows! It 
is not, at any rate, due to its ability to extricate itself from 
a nettle-bed! 

The nettles about these ruins are the only plants of 
any height upon the island, vegetation being of a lowly 
character, short grass, and, here and there, pink thrift, being 
its principal ingredients, hence the fulmars have no need 
to get into difficulty. 

On the western side of the island, after sundry delays 
by the way to stalk shags with the camera, watch eider- 
drakes, etc., we are introduced to more fulmars, and in 
particular to one lady sitting on a ledge near the grassy 
top of the cliff. There is no deception in her case. She 
is sitting in the proper acceptance of the term, having an 
egg beneath that beautifully modelled white breast. There 
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is a point from which I can bring my camera to bear on 
her, and as I focus it a second petrel comes sailing by, to 
check its flight and hang in the air close to the nest. There 
is evidently an upward current of air caused by the wind 
striking the cliff face, and this the petrel utilizes, either to 
hover almost motionless or drop slowly past the nest and 
its sitting mate. I say its “ sitting mate,” because I imme- 
diately jump to the conclusion that this is the cock bird 


come to see what I am doing to his hen; but I am not so | 
certain of the identity of number two when I look up and | 


see two more petrels sitting on the grass just above the 
nest and staring at me. Number two fulmar comes floating 
around, drops down beside them, shuffles forward, and 
takes a front seat in the gallery, where he (or, after all, it 
may be “‘she”’!) is joined by a fourth. There they sit, as 
complacently as fowls, and watch their friend photographed. 

But though fulmars are by no means nervous or timid 
birds, they are ones which it is as well to treat with respect, 
as an enraged bird has an effective means of keeping the 
intruder at a distance—she spits the fishy, oily contents of 
her craw full in his face! 

Later in the afternoon I found, or rather was shown, 
another sitting fulmar petrel. She had made a nest on a 
grassy ledge at the verge of the cliff, but in a quite accessible 
spot. Here was my chance to get a “close up,” and I 


moved in to the attack, creeping quietly along the cliff 


head and bringing my camera to bear as [ did so. I had 
not got quite so near as I wished to when I saw the bird’s 
throat beginning to work, and stopped instantly, having 
no wish to experience her marksmanship. The reader need 


not be alarmed, no consequences followed, for the petrel — 


took wing and went off, leaving her single big white egg | 


exposed to the view—but she meant to spit, and would 
have spat all right had I advanced another step. 

But I have gone on too fast in writing of fulmars, 
and have got too far round the island. We must return 
to the western side, and the spot where all of us are standing 
and staring down a great cleft in the rock. Far, far below 
laps the sea, dark, green, and sinister upon its black rocks; 
in a crevice near the top of the cleft are two black guillemot 
eggs, and to these points our host, saying that the same 
pair of birds have nested there for several seasons, but never 


to his knowledge successfully, for in rough weather the sea | 


comes right up the tunnel-like cleft and the eggs are swept 
away. Our attention is then drawn to a shag sitting on 
her nest in what looks an even more precarious position, 
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for she would seem in a particularly dangerous situation. 
She is some way below us, her nest being on a ledge of the 
precipitous cliff, and stays there immovable, more like a 
graven metal image than a bird; yet not more image-like 
than her relatives that sit along the cliff and upon the 
rocks drying their wings. Of all queer birds the different 
kinds of cormorant are the most peculiar. There is some- 
thing weirdly reptilian about them, and certainly their 
appearance does not belie the supposedly reptilian ancestry 
of the bird. I never see one without speculating as to the 
looks of the long extinct pterodactyl—surely it must have 
been like a cormorant! 

Not far from the shag’s nest our junior guide exhibits 
a great treasure—a puffin’s nest. It is a queer thing that 
with all the wealth of bird life on the Enchanted Isle it has 
very few puffins, but I cannot say I have met with puffins 
numerously anywhere in Orkney. What determines the 
distribution of seabirds during the breeding season is an 
interesting subject, because suitability does not always 
determine the breeding-station. Terns are notoriously 
fickle, and will frequently desert their old nesting-places 
for no apparent reason; and it is equally true that there is 
often no obvious reason for the absence of any particular 
bird, whether puffin or other species. 

Our host’s grandson has, if not many puffins, plenty of 
other nests to show, and we wander on and on, looking at 
shags’ nests, gulls’ nests, etc., etc. Wherever we go, wherever 
we turn, there are birds, and there are nests, but all, or 
very nearly all, known to the two keen ornithologists who 
live upon the island, and whose knowledge of their birds 
seems inexhaustible, whether it be lapwings on the grassy 
crest of the island or oyster-catchers on its shore. 

As we go onwards, around the north-western cliffs, both 
the latter birds escort us, lapwings “‘ pe-witting”’ on our 
right and oyster-catchers whistling upon the rocks to the 
left. These two species are the police of the wild places, 
always on the look-out, ever ready to espy strangers, and 
keen to give the alarm. ‘‘ Danger! danger!” wail the 
pewits, ‘“‘ Danger, danger!” whistle the oyster-catchers, 
letting all the bird population know that we are coming, 
but in no way disturbing or upsetting the black guillemots. 
All the way round the island have been tysties, here in 
twos and threes, next in dozens, but always unafraid, 
always interested in us strangers, and always ready to sit 
and watch us, twittering the while as if discussing our 
appearance and doings. When I was stalking a shag and 
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trying to get a photograph of it, up flew a tystie, to drop 
down beside it, open its scarlet-lined beak and twitter at 
the camera. When I was scrambling about the rocks that 
drop in step-like formation to meet the Atlantic, a whole 
party of the fascinating little people drew together as if to 
debate my antics. It was most amusing to note how a 
newcomer would bow and posture to its comrades, raising 
its wings and bending its head, and seeming to apologize 
to all whom it might concern for having charged among 
the gathering. Even when the company had settled down 
and were resting quietly, one would bestir itself, stand up, 
raise its wings above its back, when the white portion was 
displayed, and advance, twittering, open-beaked upon its 
neighbour. The object or purpose of all this was not 
‘apparent, but I had seen birds indulging in it wherever 
tysties were gathered together, which was on three sides of 
the island. 

The only part from which black guillemots were absent 
was the low shingly shore on which the terns had made 
their headquarters, but then terns are never popular with 
other birds. In this instance the only birds that did seem 
to get on with them were two or three pairs of dainty ringed 
plovers that were also nesting upon the shingle. 

But, if absent from the shingle and its adjacent ruins, 
the black guillemots made up for it elsewhere, for they 
were the feature of this Island of Enchantment, and not its 
least enchanting feature. 
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Despite this my friend and I began to argue as to | 


whether there were quite so many tysties on the rocks as 
there were on that Arctic day when we came to the island 
in 1922, and stood shivering in the blast, watching amazing 
numbers of little black and white birds disporting them- 
selves in that bitter gale. But when we remembered that 
we were now visiting the place much earlier in the season, 
and a large proportion of the tysties would be out of sight 
on their nests, we felt the difference was accounted for. 

This argument took place on the way home, for every- 
thing must come to an end, even a day on an enchanted 
island. But what aday! What a simply perfect one! We 
completed the circle of the island, we looked once more at 


the northern rocks where the guillemot crowds sat thickest, | 


and at the many groups of them, black, white, and red- 
footed, perched there above the sea, we had tea (oh, was 
not it jolly!), and at last the motor-boat came “ chug, 
chugging ”’ across the sound to fetch us away. 

Then it was good-bye to those kind hosts who had 
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given us such a wonderful day, and to whose kindness and 
hospitality I must here express our deep indebtedness. 
The boat had come to the shingly end of the island, we 
climbed into it, stowed our cameras in a safe place, and 
turned to watch the island drift away from us, waving and 
waving to Mr. R. and family. 

Lucky indeed is the island to have fallen into such 
hands, into the care of an owner who can appreciate a bird 
paradise, guard it, keep it, and love it. 

As the Island of Enchantment drifted still farther from 
us into the haze of evening, we saw a figure for a moment 
on the shore, and then lost even that—so ended our day on 
the Enchanted Isle. 


FRANCES Pitr 


ANKLES 


Ohaque Age a ses plaisirs, son esprit et ses mours. 
BormEau 


Allons gai! dansez fillettes, 
Laissez causer vos mamans. 


Our village has recently been en féte. It had been decided 
by a representative committee to revive the flower show. 
In former days there had been such a celebration—so it was 
said, although few remembered it—and therefore what had 
been done even in prehistoric times could surely be done 
again. Very fortunately for the village there had arrived 
within its borders a distinguished naval officer who was not 
only very popular and capable, but who also possessed the 
gift of imparting interest and inspiring work among all 
classes of our rustic community. The show soon became a 
naval effort both in the organization evolved and in the 
industry and ingenuity developed. An imposing list of 
patrons and patronesses was published. The local gardeners 
were summoned to devise schedules and classes. The greater 
gardens of the neighbourhood were requisitioned for their 
choicest indoor and outdoor products to be staged for 
decorative but not competitive purposes. With the flower 
show proper was combined tea and sports for the school- 
children. The important ritual of opening the féte was 
entrusted to a lady of high distinction in diplomatic circles. 
Indeed, everything promised a complete success if only the 
weather were favourable. 

By degrees there spread abroad the apprehension that 
an exhibition of flowers and a school treat would not of 
themselves prove sufficiently attractive, and it was argued 
that, if a deficit on the enterprise was to be avoided, supple- 
mentary sources of revenue must be obtained from side- 


shows. Accordingly side-shows were authorized and ordered | 


as part of the programme. The arrangements for this 
important development of the main scheme devolved upon 


our naval officer's wife—a young lady of much personal | 
charm, ability, and untiring spirit. In her hands the side- | 


shows soon assumed considerable proportions. Ladies were 
enlisted to preside over treasure hunts, a Chinese laundry, 
dart competitions, and other amusements which united the 
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usual elements of skill and chance. Finally, our directing 
genius of this department of the féte planned a novel and 
desperate effort. There should be a ladies’ ankle com- 
petition! * 

Now while every action by the committee had so far 
commanded general approval, some minds affected to be 
troubled by this startling and daring project. But our 
young lady was not daunted by the doubtful sanction of 
the lady of the manor, the timidity of the vicar, or the 
spinster prudery of the meritorious church workers. She 
forged ahead with her scheme. In a moment she saw that 
success for the venture depended upon the composition of 
the tribunal appointed to judge the local ankles. Intrepidly 
she laid siege to persons of light and leading for the purposes 
of her judicial panel. She had an invitation personally 
conveyed to the late First Minister of the Crown, who, 
however, pleaded an engagement in his native town.t She 
secured an admiral holding an important command who 
happened to be home on leave, and with him she associated 
a retired trainer of race-horses—the acknowledged and very 
popular doyen of his famous and interesting profession. 
And lastly she penned a persuasive invitation to a gentleman 
in the village of advanced age who had spent many years 
in the public service and whose liberality of judgment and 
orderly disposition included a respectable learning which 
was regarded, however, as rather pedantic. It so happened 


that the letter arrived at tea-time one afternoon when he 


and his wife were entertaining some of the principal residents. 
It proved to be a veritable bombshell. The lady of the 
house opened the attack. 

“Well; I do think things have come to a pretty pass 
in this village when you ’—turning to her husbaud—“ are 
asked to inspect the ankles of women and girls,}many of 
whom you don’t know. What will you do?” 

The Host.—‘‘ Do, my dear? Why I shall’ cheerfully 
accept the responsibility, and I shall look among the vestals 
of the district for ankles with the contour of a classic and 
the flexibility of a modern. After all, the beauty of the 
ankle figures in the best literature. You remember, vicar, 


* An ankle competition is not a new device of feminine rivalry. In the 


| spacious days of Lord Melbourne, before society lost the rosy radiance of the 
| gaiety and ease of the Georgian era, there were often romps in the drawing- 


rooms of Mayfair. A popular diversion was for ladies of a party to conceal 
themselves behind the drawing-room curtains, and then to expose just_their 
feet and ankles for an award of merit. 

+ Mr. Baldwin referred to this invitation in a speech reported in the Press, 
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how Homer celebrates the love of Idas for the ankles of 
Marpessa: 


” ‘ e , @ , 
avakxros éyavriov EtAero téfov 
DoiBov ’Arcd\Awvos xaddAwrpov Eweka vuudns.* 


Idas who took his bow to face the King Phebus Apollo 
‘for the sake of the fair-ankled maid’; and how Zeus inter- 
vened in the contest and referred the decision to Marpessa 
herself; and how the lady chose Idas, for she thought 
Apollo would desert her when she grew old. Again Theo- 
critus ¢ dwells lovingly on the whiteness of the ankle-joint 
(Acuxdopupos). Clearchus, too, vowed to his friend Am- 
yander that the most attractive part of his mistress to make 
him love and like her first was her pretty leg and ankle— 
Ubi pulchram tibiam, bene compactum tenuemque pedem vidi. 
Upon which Burton,{ I recollect, makes the comment that 
‘a small foot, and well-proportioned leg hath an excellent 
lustre.’ Ovid, more suo, records how the nymph Salmacis 
was attracted by the beauty of the ankles—taloque tenus— 
of the youthful son of Hermes and Cythera.” 

The Vicar.—‘ Yes, I know there is excellent authority | 
for admiring this part of feminine anatomy; and if, sir, | 
am to cap your quotations from the classics, let me "recall: | 


Bracchia et vultum teretesque suras 
Integer laudo. 


which has been rendered thus: 


With honest fervour I commend 
Those arms, that face, those well-turned limbs.§ 


Cujus octavum trepidavit xtas 
Claudere lustrum. 


Nevertheless I rather share the apprehensions of our hostess. 
Only the other day I was reading one of those admirable 
sermons preached by a Caroline divine, named Sanderson,| 
in which the following sentence occurs: ‘It is never well 
when the cobbler looketh above the ankle.’ ” 

The Hostess.—“ Exactly; that is just what I mean, and 
our young women nowadays are in point of exposure not 


* Iliad, 9, 560. Tt 17, $2. } Anat. Mel., Pt. 3, Sec. 2. 

§ Horace, Carm., Lib. 2, 4. The vicar’s rendering of integer, though it has 
the authority of Connington, might be improved. Heart-whole or innocently 
seems better in relation to the context. The poet felt justified in thus com- 
mitting himself because he was hurrying on to his fortieth year—a hardly 
convincing age at which to resist the temptation of St. Anthony. 

|| Sermon 4, Ad Pop., 1681. 


| 
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unlike the ladies of the period when that sermon was 
written.” 

The Host.—‘* Nonsense, my dear. Personally, I like the 
frank admiration of those delightful playwrights, Beaumont 
and Fletcher, for a lady ‘ well ankled and with two confident 
calves.’ ”’ 

The Vicar.—‘‘ Hush! sir, I beg of you. If you will 
have an English quotation you may surely be content with 
the charming lines of Keats: 


The neatness of thy ankle, lightly turned.” 


The Hostess.—‘‘ Yes, yes, that is much better. But, Dr. 
Wilkins, do tell us what really and technically is the ankle 
about which poets write so fulsomely, and which men think 
so attractive? ” 

Dr. Wilkins.—“‘ Well—the old writers on anatomy 
described it as tibio-tarsal articulation—as that collection 
of small bones between the lower leg and the metarsus. 
As a matter of fact the beauty and fineness of the ankle- 
joint largely depend upon the amount of superimposed 


) weight, and as the present feminine fashion favours thinness, 


almost amounting to emaciation, there is an increasing 
tendency for the ankle of the modern figure to reveal its 


:| angles of grace and—to use Keats’s word—neatness.”’ 


The Host.—‘ Very interesting, I am sure, doctor; but 


| I wonder what our good friend Mr. Sartor, the trainer, will 


say to the function he has so lightly undertaken in the 
matter of judging ankles.” 

Dr. Wilkins.—‘“ Oh! I think I can tell you. I met him 
only yesterday, and in the course of conversation concerning 
this ankle competition he said he supposed he had been 
asked because he had had a long experience of race-horses’ 
joints, though it would be a novel experience for him to 
pass his hand down the pasterns of ladies.” 

The Hostess.—‘‘ Good gracious! The judges are surely 
not going to touch the ankles—are they? ” 

The Host.—‘‘ No, no, don’t be alarmed. There will be 
no manipulation of the ankles—nothing to prove them as 

‘palpable to feeling as to sight.’ I must see Mr. Sartor 
and explain to him that we shall be some way from the 
competitors and that from our distant situation I shall 
expect him, with me, to betray all the bashful diffidence and 
all the unimplicated simplicity of the artless amateur. I 


-| assure you, my dear, there will be nothing whatever to 


shake the saintship of an anchorite.” 
The great day arrived and the sun shone in a cloudless 
VOL. XOIV 17 
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sky upon the scene of the flower show. Conspicuous, and 
near the fence bounding the area of the show ground, was a 
large screen on which was printed “ Ladies’ Ankle Com- 
petition ”—an erection which excited as much interest and 
curiosity as a recently installed totalizator on a suburban 
racecourse. 

The competition was fixed for 6.30, but long before that 
time a large crowd assembled round the ropes which encircled 
the ample space allotted to the competition platform and 
to the table and chairs for the judges which were set within 
the amphitheatre. There were upwards of forty entries for 
the contest. At one time it was feared that inexperience 
and shyness on the part of the village maidens would deter 
them from submitting their feet and ankles to public in- 
spection. To meet the contingency of a poor entry recourse 
was had to a famous hospital situated within the qualifying 
radius of the flower show, and the matron of this establish- 
ment was asked to enter for the competition six of the most 
ankle-favoured nurses under her direction—a mandate as 
cheerfully accepted as it was obeyed by the staff. 

The platform for the competitors was about 2 feet from 
the ground, and 30 feet in length. From above it descended 
a long green tarpaulin 12 feet in height, and terminating 
2 feet from the platform level. Hence all that was visible 
of the competitors came within this narrow interval between 
the limit of the curtain and the floor of the platform. Access 
for the competing ladies was from the side of the platform, 
concealed from the judges and the public; and in the space 
behind the curtain the ladies made the necessary arrange- 
ments of toilette, and submitted to the attachment of small 
white tickets with distinguishing numbers about 6 inches 
above the ankle. 

The competitors were grouped in four classes, and it 
became the business of the judges to eliminate all but one 
from each class, leaving four ladies to face the final ordeal 
of the judgment of the court. 

The parade was thus conducted. Each competitor 
mounted the steps at the side of the curtain and at once 
there appeared two feet slowly moving and operated by 
some unseen agency, as they passed along the full length of 
the platform. The lady then paced back to the centre of 
the platform, and awaited inspection, until she received 
orders to take up her position at the end. The same delicate 
manceuvre was executed by each member of the class until 
the front of the platform was occupied by some ten pairs 
of feet. Then the judges gravely debated at their table, 
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and consulted their notes. In due course their acting usher, 
the naval officer in charge of the arrangements, received 
their instructions, and advancing to the platform and 
speaking through the curtain in the subdued but firm tones 
of the quarter-deck, desired the owners of certain numbered 
feet to retire. After further deliberation the judges selected 
the surviving goddess of the class and ordered her to be 
reserved for the last judgment. The same process was 
applied to the other classes until there were only left four 
pairs of feet to be adjudged. 

Then the court deliberated for some time. The eminent 
trainer bent as careful a gaze upon the esthetic problem 
before him as is his wont when a yearling filly of high breed- 
ing and attractive quality provokes his bidding in the sale 
ring at Doncaster; while the admiral’s absorption in his 
task showed a gravity comparable to that with which he 
dictates the terms of an important signal to be made to 
the fleet under his command. The large and expectant 
crowd hung on the words of final arbitrament. At last 
there stood alone a single pair of small and shapely feet, 
the declared winner of the competition. Loud cheers greeted 
the lady as now revealed to the gaze of the general assembly 
she stepped towards the centre of the enclosure. 


Et vera incessu patuit dea.* 


Modestly she received the prize from the president of the 
court.f Her smile of delight was such as is said to precede 


_ the dissolution of sainted goodness, and her little feet 


resembled those of a silver-footed Thetis or a fugitive 
Atalanta. Inquiry showed her to be a fair-haired and 
graceful ancilla in the service of a distinguished physician 
in the neighbourhood who had only been persuaded at the 
last moment to enter the lists. Besides defeating the various 
competitors drawn from her own class, she had proved her 
natural gifts to be superior to several of her sisters of the 
higher ranks of society, who, tempted by the complete 
concealment of any possible identification, had ventured to 
submit their own well-bred ankles to inspection, but who 


| in no single instance had received the compliment from the 


tribunal of being reserved for the final review. 

La Commedia é finita. By general consent it had all 
been a great success. Later the flower show committee met. 
The financial results were found to have surpassed the most 


* And in her step she was revealed a very Goddess (Virgil, 4/neid, 1, 405). 
t A second prize was awarded to one of the hospital nurses. 
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sanguine expectations, and it was reported that the side- 
shows had contributed an important quota to the total 
receipts. The chairman, referring to the ankle competition, 
attributed the success which had attended this particular 
enterprise to the serious and businesslike deportment of the 
judges in their performance of the task they had undertaken. 
Any levity of speech, said the chairman, or any pleasantry 
or allusion on their part would at once have created an 
atmosphere of vulgarity which, however harmless, would 
have spoilt the balanced gravity of the occasion—a gravity 
it was so desirable to maintain alike in the interest of the 
competitors and of the spectators who had assembled. 

The last word was with the vicar. ‘“ Well, sir,” he 


observed, “‘I think we may say of our ankle competition, | 


as was once said of that closely related subject the Order | 
of the Garter: 


Honi soit qui mal y pense.” 


JUDEX 


/ 


HUNTING A MOTH 


“ ,.. the night the Dutch burned our ships the King did 
sup with my Lady Castlemayne, at the Duchess of Mon- 
mouth’s, and they were all mad in hunting a poor moth.” * 


It has always been felt that this discreditable incident 
provides a striking proof of the incurable levity of Charles IT 
during the years 1660-1669. Whilst bishops preached, and 
Puritans prayed; whilst the people muttered, and Parlia- 
ment menaced; whilst the plague raged in London, and 
the great fire roared through the streets; whilst foreign 


' courts flouted our ambassadors, and the Dutch snapped 


their fingers at our fleet; what was the King of Great 
Britain and Ireland about? A-hunting of a moth. And 
to make the shame more acute, behold the giant figure of 
Lewis XIV, not a whit less dissolute in his private life, but 
radiating power and glory, which streamed across the sea 
and played over his dark, insignificant, contemptible brother 
of England, hunting a poor moth. 

Whence the exclusive fascination of this irrelevant, 
ambiguous intruder on our nocturnal hours for a highly 
intellectual monarch at the head of a powerful state? This 
question seems to haunt the pages of Pepys’s diary, though 
the writer never stopped to ask it. He was interested in 
too many other things. The great baboon brought by 
Captain Holmes from New Guinea; a “‘lousey bed”; ‘“‘ our 
little dogg’; a theological difficulty started by Dr. Buck 
on the text “‘ Woe unto thee, Chorazin!”’; the multiplication- 


' table and Druid stones; the appearance of the Devil in 


Wiltshire ‘‘ beating a drum up and down”’; a new suit of 
clothes and “ pretty witty Nell”; the sinister number 666 
and the Catherine pear; a mare telling money, and the 
King of Siam jostled each other in his mind as day succeeded 
day, filled to the brim with business and pleasures, Ab- 
sorbing discourses assailed his ears; lessons in music and 
arithmetic occupied his thoughts; he had a pretty wife to 
guard, to play with, to scold, and to placate; acquaintances 
by the shoal, enemies by the score; amours without number 
to pursue and conceal; a sister to marry if he could, a 
brother to educate, and parents to advise. He must con- 


solidate his position in the world and counter intrigues, 


* Samuel Pepys, Diary, ed. Wheatley, London, 1923; VI, p. 359; dated 


| June 2, 1667. 
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accumulate a fortune, and manage an estate. No, he had 


not forgotten the Navy; was he not manning the fleet, | 


drafting reports, attending committees, and addressing the 
House? He must shun the plague as far as was possible, 
and help to quench the great fire. Meanwhile expeditions, 
plays, weddings, baptisms, dinners, and Church services 
clamoured for his attendance, nor did they clamour in vain. 
In addition the morals and fortunes of my Lord Sandwich 
needed his advice. He must set up a coach; it was time to 
take a purge; his library must be arranged; alas, he was 
ill again of his old pain; and now there was his sight to be 
saved. What leisure had Samuel Pepys to search for the 
hidden springs of conduct? The appearance was enough. | 

Charles II, gracefully graceless, appears again and again | 
in the Diary against a dark background of rumour, gossip, | 
scandal, slander, and truth, painted by Pepys’s cronies in 
many a hushed conversation, in many a weighty conclave, 
in many an outraged meeting over a morning draught. 
Frivolity, idleness, negligence, viciousness, luxury, lechery, 
bawdry, extravagance, wantonness; there is no need to 
stress the charges, no possibility of whitewashing the royal 
sinner, even allowing for the licentiousness of the age; not 
the faintest psychological interest in the details of his guilt. 
But Pepys, who heard so much, was also privileged to see. 
He was frequently in the royal presence, although often 
with a mind too much absorbed by the business of the 
moment to notice the King particularly. At times, how- 
ever, those eager glancing eyes, flickering over the person | 
of his master, steadied to a gaze and observed: a dim 
silhouette, a mocking echo of ghost-like laughter; a royal 
gesture, a quip; an evasive answer, a saddened look; it is| 


not very much, but it proceeds from the pen of a realist, | 
an incomparable recorder of symptoms, which a later 
diagnostician may interpret if he can. 

The King stepped on board The Nazeby, which he had 
just rechristened The Charles, on May 23, 1660, and spent 
the afternoon pacing the deck “here and there, up and 
down . . . very active and stirring.” He fell into voluble 
discourse of his flight from Worcester, recounting his ad- 
ventures so vividly that he nearly made Pepys weep. The 
difference between then and now released this flood of 
memories; the weary years of exile were forgotten; he| 
remembered instead the reckless gaiety which had informed 
his hairbreadth escapes. Romance had boarded The Charles. | 
An incalculable, un-English monarch set sail for the British 
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Isles with an absurd little creature under his arm, “ the 
dog that the King loved.” The sailors’ “‘ pease and pork 
and boiled beef’? were the only fare he would taste. 
Charles II disembarked at Dover firmly determined to 
please. He took the rich Bible presented by the mayor 
“and said that it was the thing that he loved above all 
things in the world”; a graceful piece of insincerity with 
regard to an uninteresting gift. Pepys signed a “deadly 
number of pardons ”’ during the first year of Charles’s reign, 
for the King, always merciful and compassionate, refused 
to countenance any wholesale butchery of sometime rebels. 
In the early months after his accession to the throne he 
also attempted to act discreetly. He healed “with great 
gravity’ for the king’s evil in the Banquet House; he 
listened without moving a muscle to a sermon against 
adultery by a Canon of Christ Church, “ which methought 
might touch the King ”’; he offered and took the sacrament 
publicly upon his knees, “a sight very well worth seeing ”’; 
but when Morley preached against “the mistaken jollity 
of the Court ... their excess in plays and gaming,” he 
showed what he thought of such ill-judged solemnity by 
laughing openly with the courtiers. The “frothy dis- 
course”? of young Killigrew and his ilk about the cod- 
pieces of the men in armour at the Tower was better worth 
hearing than the admonitions of bishops or my Lord Chan- 
cellor’s weighty words. 

An air of deliberate trifling began to be noticeable in 
the demeanour of the King. Dancing “rarely ”’ as he called 
for “ ‘ Cuckolds all awry’ .. . the old dance of England ”’; 
playing tennis “very well” to an accompaniment of syco- 
phantic flattery; frowning at a wretched performance of 
The Wild Gallant; but reading a deplorable speech to the 
House of Lords, “‘ nothing at all of spirit in it, nor spoke 
with any; but rather on the contrary imperfectly, repeating 
many times his words though he read all.”” And meanwhile, 
alas, he had grown “mighty gray”; possibly a conflict 
was at work in his mind. Airy banter with a pretty Quaker 
woman gave way in the end to serious discourse, during 
which he argued “the truth of his spirit against hers”; a 
compliment his opponents rarely received. It was generally 
preferable to cry them down with words and counter the 
discreet arguments of solemn old buffers like Sir William 
Petty with “unreasonable follies”; this would always 
while away an hour or two. There was also Commissioner 
Taylor and his boat The New London to mock at: ‘“ He 
finds that God hath put him into the right, and so will 
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keep in it while he is in. And... I am sure it must be 
God put him in, for no art of his owne ever could have 
done it.” He could even laugh mightily at Gresham 
College, if no other butt were available, declaring that 
they spent all their time “only in weighing ayre, and 
doing nothing else since they sat.” However, he must 
e’en make another speech to the House, “the worst that 
ever I heard man in my life: worse than if he read it all, 
and he had it in writing in his hand.” 

Charles was beginning to know Pepys personally and to 
speak to him whenever they met about “ our Navy business ” 
when the Court removed from London to avoid the plague, 
scared beyond measure, but more dissolute than ever. 
The imagination of the King was undoubtedly tormented 
at this time, by whatever means he might try to deaden it: 


**He [Povy] tells me by a letter he showed me, that 
the King is not, nor hath been of late, very well, but quite 
out of humour; and, as some think, in a consumption, and 
weary of every thing.” 


When he next saw Pepys, there was a new warmth in his 
manner. He grasped him very kindly by the hand: “‘‘ Mr. 
Pepys,’ says he, ‘I do give you thanks for your good service 
all this year, and I assure you I am very sensible of it.’ ” 
Disapprove of his master as Pepys might, he yet could not 
hear these words without experiencing a “ great delirium 
of joy.” 

ne II was not quite so indifferent to the fate of 
his fleet as the lurid episode of the moth suggests. When 


Pepys hastened to him in the Park to tell him the report | 


of a naval victory of the Dutch in 1666, he was “ mightily 
pleased with this newes, and so took me by the hand and 
talked a little of it’’; he sent almost immediately for the 
two seamen who had brought the news and gave them 
twenty pieces of gold; he also issued orders that care 
should be had of them both. Unluckily the rumour was 
premature and unfounded, the engagement having ended 
in victory to the Dutch. The King not unnaturally seemed 
‘““much troubled’? when Pepys burst in on him with an 


account of another disaster in the same year, the outbreak | 
of an ugly looking fire. He “commanded me to go to my | 


Lord Mayor from him, and command him to spare no 


houses, but to pull down before the fire every way.”” Shaken | 
out of his customary indolence in public matters, he even | 


went himself to the scene of the catastrophe; Pepys met 
him and the Duke of York later superintending the rescue 
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work from their barge. This is almost the last good thing 
the diarist reported of the King. 

Called to a Cabinet meeting the following October to 
report on the want of money for Tangier, he noted acidly 
that Charles sat “like an image . . . and could not speak 
one word when I had delivered myself.” Maybe the King 
had not been listening. The clamour on all sides for money 
at that period was such, that an extravagant monarch, 
unable to jockey further funds from his Parliament, might 
well find it simplest to close his ears to all complaints. A 
“rich vest of some rich silke with silver trimmings” was 
still procurable for a Court ball; but only a month later 
the royal harper, Evens, died of want and was buried by 
the parish. 

Charles continued on his trifling way. Instead of ques- 
tioning Pepys about the Navy in the Park, as he had set 
out to do, he idled by the pond, making great sport of 
the ganders and geese treading each other in the water. 
This emphatically ‘“‘ did not please”? the Secretary to the 
Admiralty; still less the fact that the King was not ashamed 
to have the Dutch know that he was fortifying the Medway 
and Harwich. He laughed “‘ and made no matter, but said, 
‘Let us be safe, and let them talk, for there is nothing will 
trouble them more than to learn that we are fortifying 
ourselves.’”’ Troubled or not, the Dutch sailed victoriously 
up the Thames, and Pepys avoided Charles “for shame 
that I should see him, or he me, methinks, after such dis- 
honour.” But looking out of a Whitehall window into the 
gardens, he saw this shameless monarch with two or three 
idle lords, ‘‘ and instantly after him, in another walk, my 
Lady Castlemayne led by Bab May.” Weighing himself 
earnestly at tennis, playing “ sillily”’ with his little dog at 
a Council, not minding the business and speaking mighty 
weakly, so this infuriating ruler made a feint torule. Watch 
him listening with half an ear to a long and involved ex- 
planation made by Pepys as to why the Treasurer’s book 
was not made up, and then hear him speak “lazily”: 
““* Why,’ says he, ‘after all this discourse, I now come to 
understand it; and that is that there can be nothing done 
in this more than is possible,’ which was so silly as I never 
heard: ‘and therefore,’ says he, ‘I would have these 
gentlemen do as much as possible to hasten the Treasurer’s 
accounts; and that is all.’ And so we broke up: and I 
confess I went away ashamed, to see how slightly things 
are advised upon here.’ Charles certainly had none of 
Pepys’s thoroughness and sound business methods; but this 
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masterly summing up, with its ironical comment on the 
excuses offered, and its polite indication that greater speed 
would be welcomed, leaves the intellectual victory with the 
King. He probably thought Pepys a bit of a bore, but he 
obviously liked him. He obliged him at once in the matter 
of a suicide cousin’s will, and congratulated him warmly 
on the success of his great speech to Parliament. Nor did 
it rest at that. Anxious to man the fleet before the ships 
were in a condition to receive the sailors, he cried “ very 
sillily ’ (Pepys thought): ‘‘ ‘If ever you intend to man the 
fleete without being cheated by the captains and pursers, 
you may go to bed; and resolve never to have it manned.’ ” 
Then, waving aside the possibility of a rebuke from the 
Committee of Miscarriage: “‘‘ Why,’ says the King (and 
one can imagine his flirtatious smile), ‘it is then but Mr. 
Pepys making of another speech to them’; which made all 
the Lords . . . look upon me.” This sweet flattery was in 
vain. The diarist never even saw that Charles was a wit. 
On hearing that the prentices were for pulling down bawdy- 
houses, ‘‘ which is one of the greatest grievances of the 
nation,” the King commented caustically: “‘‘ Why, why do 
they go to them then?’ and that was all, and had no mind 
to go on with the discourse.”’ Obviously not, since he had 
stripped the subject bare with one rapier twist; but it was 
lost on Pepys, to whom it appeared “a very poor, cold, 


insipid answer.” “A short, silly speech to the House” 
was all that he now expected from Charles, varied with 
“‘ silly discourse . . . with his people all about him.” The 


satisfaction of the King was “nothing worth, it being 
easily got, and easily removed.” In short, he despised him 
completely in 1669. Yet on hearing of his threatened 
blindness, Charles assured him that he “‘ would be a good 
master to me, these were his words, about my eyes, and do 
like of my going into Holland”; and again the King 
“expressed great sense of my misfortune in my eyes, and 
concernment for their recovery; and accordingly signified, 
not only his assent to my desire therein, but commanded 
me to give them rest this summer, according to my late 
petition to the Duke of York.’ But even this real kindness 
was unavailing to modify the writer’s considered opinion of 
his master, of whom his last words run thus: ‘To St. 
James's, where the King’s being with the Duke of York 
prevented a meeting of the Tangier Commission. But 
Lord! what a deal of sorry discourse did I hear between 
the King and several Lords about him here! but very mean 
methought.”’ 
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Those who were rather more in the know told much the 
same story as Pepys, stressing the weakness of the King 
and the evil counsel of his associates. Sir Thomas Crew 
lamented in 1663 “that the King do mind nothing but his 
pleasures, and hates the very sight or thought of business; 
that my Lady Castlemayne rules him. ... If any sober 
counsellors give him good advice, and move him in anything 
that is to his good and honour, the other part, which are 
his counsellors of pleasure, take him when he is with my 
Lady Castlemayne, and in a humour of delight, and then 
persuade him that he ought not to hear nor listen to those 
old dotards.” Evelyn reported in 1667 that ‘‘ wicked men 
and women command the King: that it is not in his nature 
to gainsay anything that relates to his pleasures; that much 
of it arises from the sickliness of our Ministers of State, 
who cannot be about him as his idle companions are, and 
therefore he gives way to the young rogues.”” Some Dutch 
caricatures of 1663 represented him “with his pockets 
turned the wrong side outward, hanging out empty; another 
with two courtiers picking of his pockets; and a third, 
leading of two ladies, while others abuse him; which amounts 
to great contempt.” 

But every one did not contemplate Charles with this 
unmitigated contempt, so profoundly shared by Pepys. 
Mr. Burgby, “‘one of the writing clerks belonging to the 
Council . . . a knowing man,” was of the opinion “that 
nobody almost understands or judges of business better than 
the King, if he would not be guilty of his father’s fault to 
be doubtfull of himself, and easily removed from his own 
opinion.” Creed announced after the Dutch disaster of 
June 1666 “that there is nothing in the world can helpe us 
but the King’s personal looking after his business and his 
officers, and that with that we may yet do well; but other- 
wise must be undone.” Rather than attend to business, 
however, the King, too much depressed at the moment for 
levity, had taken to lying long in bed. 

‘**There is a good, honest, able man that I could name 
(thus Tom Killigrew, later the King’s jester, addressed 
Charles II before the Court in December 1666) that if your 
Majesty would employ, and command to see all things well 
executed, all things would soon be mended; and this is one 
Charles Stuart, who now spends his time in employing his 
lips . . . about the Court, and hath no other employment; 
but if you would give him this employment; he were the 
fittest man in the world to perform it.” Allowing for a 
courtier’s exaggeration, it seems true at least that Charles 
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was able and energetic enough to have made an excellent 
ruler. The mental indolence displayed during the years 
1660-1669 was not rooted in impotence. His wit proves 
that he was alert intellectually; he was keenly interested 
in the Royal Society; he would sit up all night to see a 
comet; he was not only a patron, but a judge of the arts; 
there was nothing amiss with his mind. Nor was he the 
feeble type of voluptuary who shrinks from physical exertion. . 
Rising betimes, walking, riding, dancing, or playing tennis, 
he tired out his companions, who could rarely keep pace 
with him. An athlete and a wit, he presented an unusual 
combination of qualities from which great things might have 
been hoped. Most puzzling of all, he was evidently gifted 
with innate goodness of heart. He showed the quality of 
mercy at the Restoration; he was kind to his discarded 
mistresses and bastard children. It was probably also the 
impulse of a generous nature which made him so angry 
with Lord Bristol for impeaching Clarendon in 1663. He 
sent the Lord Chamberlain to the Lords “ to tell them from 
him, that the most of the articles against my Lord Chancellor 
he himself knows to be false.’’ Clarendon was then already 
an almost unendurable thorn in Charles’s flesh, and he fell 
four years later; but the King’s first instinctive recoil from 
the attempt to ruin his mentor shows that his sense of 
gratitude was not easily to be weakened. Seven years of 
moral reprobation accomplished it; but it took seven long 
years. His humanity and kindness to Queen Catherine 
during her dangerous illness should also be set against the 
cruel indignities to which he subjected her as his wife. His 
compassion was so strongly aroused, that he begged her 
with tears to live for his sake, “‘sans s’imaginer,” says 
Hamilton slily, “‘qu’elle dat le prendre au mot.’ There 
may be some truth in this; yet when Catherine, in a fair 
way to recovery but still delirious, imagined that she had 
been delivered of a boy, and was troubled because it was 
an ugly baby, her reprehensible consort found the right 
words to soothe her: “No, it is a very pretty boy.” This 
and his last injunction to the Duke of York, “‘ Do not let 
poor Nelly starve,” are perhaps the most charming of all 
the graceful things he ever said or did. 

Why then should a man as gifted and as clear-sighted 
as Charles, and who was far from being wholly corrupt, 
have abandoned expediency, duty, decency, and even 
honour for the sake of those worthless, ephemeral pleasures 
which are symbolized in the moth? 
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“Most potent, grave, and reverend signiors”’; with the 
rhythm of an advancing army these words march down on 
to the page. One half at least of mankind is in arms against 
the King. Wise rulers, great conquerors, weighty coun- 
sellors, keen statesmen, ardent priests, followed by an army 
of scientists, philanthropists, swindlers, doctors, lawyers, 
professors, politicians, and business men. They are all 
convinced of the importance of institutions, governments, 
thrones, principalities, powers, creeds, policies, knowledge, 
opinions, or research. They may act solely for the good of 
humanity, purely from love of self, or demonstrably for ill, 
but they all envisage tangible results. They do not doubt 
the fundamental value of their achievements; they take 
the serious business of life in a serious spirit. They will 
wear harness if need be, they will trot between the shafts; 
they will undergo any amount of drudgery and labour, for 
they believe it to be worth while. They are on the side of 
the phenomenon called reality, they do not question its 
ultimate value. 

‘* We are such stuff as dreams are made on” is the war- 
cry of the opposing force: visionaries, poets, philosophers, 
mystics, and saints, swelled by bitter pessimists, future 
suicides, sceptics, and cynics galore; the noblest spirits and 
the dregs of mankind elbow each other in this throng. 
These others all refuse to accept reality, but whilst some 
deny it simply, the rest ignore it if they can; none of them 
believe in its importance, and it is impossible as well as 
grossly unfair to judge them by the standards of those who 
do. Charles II had clearly no sense of the importance of 
kingship; it was therefore immaterial to him who sat upon 
the throne of England; he would do as well as the next 
man; it was his by right of blood, let him therefore 
extract all the amusement possible from his exalted position. 
“Wretched morality,’ the reverend signiors will exclaim; 
certainly a tragic mistake. Nor would the saints and 
philosophers acclaim the conduct of Charles. He did not 
condescend to deny the reality around him; to his mind it 
was palpably a fact; but he had conceived so profound a 
distaste for its manifestations that he could not bring 
himself to look it in the face. Better by far to turn aside 
and pursue the alluring moth: follow it, corner it, grasp it 
if he could; it would not outlive the night. 

How had he come to hate so bitterly those realities 
which might have enriched his life, developed his powers, 
and made a man of this rake? The shock of his father’s 
execution must have vibrated painfully along his adolescent 
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nerves. Real life, as he learnt then, can be grim. But 
the turning-point surely came during that nightmare sojourn 
in Scotland among the Presbyterian divines. The terrible 
intellectual boredom and the emotional loneliness of those 
months, during which everything that he cared for was 
vilified, must have been downright mental torture to a 
man of the calibre of Charles. The cruel examinations of 
conscience, the never-ending sermons to which his tormentors 
subjected him, whilst he fell back step by step before them, 
will have made an indelible impression on his mind. High- 
spirited and restive, he was forced into a moral strait-jacket, 
whilst his gaolers neighed at him to stand still. It was 
thus that he learnt what men who take life seriously can 
come to, if they take it seriously enough. It was here that 
he was taught the whole duty of a king, taught it with such 
revolting thoroughness, that he rejected it on the spot. He 
refused to assimilate it. The glaring uncomeliness of rigid 
morality, the nauseating aspect of canting piety, caused a 
further upheaval in his soul. He left Scotland with a 
vision of the serious side of existence, which was probably 
responsible for his life-long pretence that there was no such 
thing in the world, annihilating it with laughter like Falstaff, 
or corroding it with wit. During the years 1660-1669 stark 
reality rose up to subdue him in the dreadful concrete 
manifestations of plague and fire and war; evoked, one 
might fancifully maintain, by the God of Things as they 
Are, to force him to bow the knee. It is undoubtedly more 
to Charles’s shame than his credit that, having made a 
choice unworthy of a king, he stuck to it wantonly and 
selfishly throughout; but he arouses the admiration of the 
unregenerate, because he would not capitulate to hard facts. 
And the settled melancholy of his expression hints that he 
was consciously aware of playing a losing game; wit, too, is 
an invariable symptom of deeply seated spiritual unrest. 
His nature was too volatile, perhaps, for the position he 
was called upon to fill. A ‘“‘ poor moth” himself, he 
blundered into a palace flaring with lights and crowded 
with spectators, and comported himself very ill. Yet one 
should be wary of pelting him with stones, for the palace 
was made of glass. 
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A SEA DAY 


On deck it is quite dark, but not so dark as entirely to 
obscure vision. Even though the moon has not yet risen, 
and a film of cloud has robbed the stars of their intensity, 
there is still that thin nebulous light that suffices to tell, 
however vaguely, where sea ends and sky begins. Aloft 
the masthead lights glow dimly, for their rays are collected 
and focussed on the distance, like the thoughts of the 
philosopher who cares nothing for the things around him, 
but is for ever contemplating the distant horizons of the 
intellect. The red and green eyes of the sidelights glow 
balefully on the water as now and then the whitening V 
of foam rises into the area of their light. 

Behind is the figure of the helmsman, statuesque and 
nearly motionless. He is steering by a star, for his gaze is 
ahead and upward on a star beside the mast. He must 
not use it too long or he will follow it round in its course. 
It looks as though his thoughts were following the philo- 
sopher’s, or perhaps he is counting up his pay-day, which 
is merely nautical for wool-gathering. He should have no 
thoughts, of course, for you cannot steer and think; both 
need concentration, so that either the thinking or the steering 
must suffer. But the broad ribbon of white that goes 
stretching away astern is straight as a die, so he cannot be 
taking it too seriously. 

A scene of tranquillity has settled over all the watery 
world. It seems as if the ship herself, in keeping with the 
whole of nature, were at rest, for there is no suggestion of 
effort in her onward movement. That is a thing accepted 
like the precession of the stars through the vault of heaven. 
It might be that bright planet that is drawing us on for all 
the suggestion of our own power. The distant throb that 
is only heard by concentrating upon it seems in no way 
connected with the ship’s motion, though even here it sends 
a scarcely perceptible tremor through her frame. It is like 
the soft beating of the heart that still*goes on while mind 
and body sleep. 

How beautiful are these tropic nights after the heat of 
the day. So warm that you may keep watch clad still in 
sleeping attire and going barefoot in primitive ease. The 
following trades are warm in their caress, but refreshing 
enough to drive away sleep. On these halcyon nights one 
could wish there were no such thing as ports or land, that 
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we might go sailing on indefinitely without running into 
seas where the storm fiend holds sway. But those regions 
are far away, so also is the land and the path of other 
ships. 

Right up in the bow is the lookout, dim and far away 
and blurred into the stemhead over which he leans, watching 
the porpoises, no doubt, for he knows well enough there is 
no other ship within many miles to need his attention. 
Soon he turns and strikes the bell—one, two—quickly, and 
calls “‘ All’s Well” in a long-drawn hail. So the first hour 
has gone by already. The next will be slower, and the 
last, when the insistence of sleep comes, interminable. But 
they are happy hours, did we but know it, and we do ill to 
wish them gone. 

Silence comes again. It seems as though a temporary 
cessation of activity holds the whole universe, yet all moves 
on to the predestined event. It is like God’s eternal Now 
that will not be measured nor inquired into. Our precon- 
ceived ideas of space and time all go. So also does per- 
sonality, and with it the pride of achievement, thrown 
overboard like jettisoned cargo that only clogs the ship 
and robs it of its buoyancy. What, in the face of these 
great wonders, are all our vaunted works?. How little a 
thing is man, and how vast the sum of his ignorance! There 
is no room for the vanity of our puny knowledge. Truly 
the sea is a great humbler, like all the open spaces of the 
earth. It is the same in the prairies of the West. It is 
the same in the illimitable deserts. It. is this same sense 
of littleness that makes the Bedouin say continually “‘ God 
is Great ’’ while he abases himself in the sand. 

The hours slip by and the ship moves on though there 
is nothing to mark her progress. The helmsman has chosen 
another star, for his old one has moved out into the fore 
rigging, where it hangs tremulously flickering as the shrouds 
sway gently across. Soon, without warning, a dull glow 
announces the rising of a tardy and waning moon. She 
hangs for a moment on the horizon, glowing like a burning 
ship or the fires of Tierra del Fuego. Then, as she mounts 
upward, long rolling masses of cloud, invisible before, appear 
above the horizon in the form of tiny ringlets, so immense 
is their distance. Their edges turn to silver till they shine 
like fields of hummocky snow. But nearer at hand the 
wan light is feeble and insufficient. There is already a 
sense of approaching day, though as yet no visible sign, 
and the pale crescent will be quenched before ever the 
meridian is reached. 
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With the passing of the middle watch comes the con- 
sciousness of having entered upon a new day. For although 
the seaman’s day, which according to his method of living 
is no day at all but only a cycle of short periods of waking 
and sleeping, although it has, for astronomical purposes, 
long been reckoned from noon to noon, it is more fitting 
that the hour of midnight should mark its commencement. 
For soon will come the first sign of dawn, and with it the 
quickening of all life as well at sea as ashore. 

In these low latitudes the beginning of the first morning 
watch is unmarked by any promise of light. Often indeed 
it is the darkest hour of the night, but there is some quality 
about it that makes it differ from the gloom of the last 
watch, when the leaden hours drag by in eerie wakefulness 
and fancy pictures strange phantoms of ghostly ships gliding 
by in the deathlike stillness. This darkness is the fore- 
runner of the dawn. It is, to reverse the simile, like the 
blackest periods of life that so often precede the lifting of 
the clouds. So will this mantle of night shortly unfold 
before the rising light of the sun. 

At the stroke of the bell comes the watch on deck, dim 
figures of men lurching aft through the gloom, half-dazed 
with sleep or the lack of it. The wheel is relieved, a 
muttered word of guidance passing from man to man as to 
the behaviour of the ship and the particular mood she is in. 
The course is given to the mate, who echoes it back, mechani- 
cally, as though but yet half-awake. The firemen disappear 
down their long iron ladder to the sweltering inferno below. 
Above, by the swaying funnel, a man is turning the huge 
ventilators with nice precision to catch the last ounce of 
wind. Some disappear into the black caverns of the bunkers, 
there to toil by the dim light of a naked lamp in a black 
halo of glistening coal-dust. 

From the stokehold there comes faintly the sound of 
clanging furnace doors, the rattling of shovels. Then all is 
quiet again. The relieved watch has lost no time in getting 
below; in three hours it will be out on deck again. A 
glance into the forecastle would reveal a row of recumbent 
forms lying in every conceivable attitude. They sleep as 
they drop, in the abandonment of perfect repose. Such 
luxury is known to few but the sailor and the tiller of 
the soil. 

An hour or so passes while objects about the deck begin 
to assume their natural shape, becoming harder of outline. 
Soon the eastern sky begins to pale. Low down beneath 
the dark canopy a streak of golden light appears, and against 
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its bright background the line of the horizon now stands 
out in sharpest definition. Little wavelets catch up the 
light, their crests glistening while yet the world is wrapped 
in twilight. All eyes are turned towards the growing light, 
for the beauty of it cannot be without some significance; 
it may be the instinct of a long-forgotten race of sun- 
worshippers that remains, or are they concerned only with 
the weather portents? That must always be the sailor’s 
first concern, for all the potency of his engines. To-day it 
will be fine, for it is a low dawn, the sky above is grey, and 
the clouds soft-looking and delicate. The facts are im- 


pressed upon the mind instinctively, and the thought comes | 


and passes without premeditation. 

Of all the periods that go to make up the sea day, this 
last half-hour that precedes the sun’s rising is surely the 
most wonderful. And the wonder of it comes anew each 
day; each differing in some minor respect to yesterday, 
but always it comes the same, immutable, as it was on the 
first of days when the spirit moved over the waters and 
there was light. It is the one thing in the world that is 
unchanging, and therein lies its ineffable repose. 

But when at length the sun himself appears, the glamour 
of it all is soon gone; the bustle of the ship’s life has already 
begun, and with the appearance of the first shining tip of 
his upper limb comes the time for the taking of azimuths. 
For thus early in the day is the sun brought into man’s 
use for the guiding of his way through the ocean. Which 
is but one of his many benefices. 


The day’s work begins at six o’clock. The first sign of 
it is a boy trudging along the deck with a large can of coffee 
for the hands. Then the boatswain, who is one of the few 
people aboard who spend their nights in sleeping and their 
days in working, appears in the forecastle doorway putting 
the finishing touches to his toilet. He casts an eye to 
seaward, noting with an air of contentment the empty 
horizon and the auspicious signs of the day; then he calls 
together his men and soon they are busy with the age-old 
ritual of washing down. 

By now it is full day, all bright and shining with the 
heavenly radiance of the quickly mounting sun. Such a 
superabundance of light is here as never is known ashore, 
for it is showered down from above through the clearest 


air and reflected upwards again from’ the waters. It | 


penetrates everywhere, even to the unbattened holds, 
bathing all things with its refulgence. And to know the 
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full glory of it you must have been up before the dawn 
and watched the slow passing of the night. Coming directly 
from the cool, sweet hours of darkness, you see the true 
colour of the day. 

And the beauty of it is that it never palls through all 
the hours that the sun runs his course, for here is none of 
that oppressive midday heat of tropic lands, unless indeed 
your ship is in the doldrums, under sail and becalmed. 

So all through the morning each man busies himself 
about the work that his hands find to do, deliberately and 
without haste. The insensate rush of cities is far behind, 
and are there not another thirty days before ever our port 
will appear over the horizon? The hands are busy about 
the deck—housemaiding, or repairing the ravages of salt 
water. The cook sits out by the rail, peeling potatoes; the 
carpenter sounds his wells, chalks up the result of his sound- 
ing, and attends to the grinding steering-gear that is his 
own peculiar care. 

Past the engine-room door comes a gush of oily air and 
the ceaseless din of flying metal. A semi-nude figure 
emerges therefrom. It is the engineer of the watch, up for 
a breath of fresh air. He leans over the rail, drinking in 
its purity and watching the water swirl by; estimating the 
speed, no doubt, with practiced eye as accurately as the 


little contraption aft that steadily ticks the miles away. 


There, by the little revolving wheel, it is a delight to stand 
on the giddily rising and falling poop and watch the white 
water go curdling and foaming away till it loses itself in 
the blue distance. Here is noise and activity enough—the 
banging and jar of the rudder, and the clank of the chain 
as it tightens or drops, obedient to the hand that guides 
us. Beneath all is the subdued but steady beat of the 
massive blades that are urging us on, so slowly but per- 
sistently and sure. The boiling maelstrom below is scarcely 
to be looked upon, so bright and iridescent are its colours. 
All the blues and greens are mingled in that dancing riot, 
and a dazzling white frame bounds all in two converging 
lines of foam. Over its surface the little Mother Carey’s 
chickens wheel and play like gnats dancing in a sunbeam. 
And now high noon approaches and the watchers stand 
ready to mark the sun’s crossing of the magic circle that 


| divides the days. A tiresome enough business it is in these 


latitudes, for his rising and falling is so retarded as scarcely 


_ to be perceived, and his reflected image, travelling nearly 


parallel with the horizon, will hardly show if he is north or 
south of the zenith. But soon the turning-point is reached 
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and recorded by mutual consent, the order is given to “‘ make 
it’ noon, and the bell tolls out obediently. The navigators 
go below to complete their reckoning, there is a minute 
change of course to compensate for a little leeway, perhaps, 
or the set of some unseen tide, and the ship settles down 
again to the afternoon watch. This is, in a manner, 
slumbrous like its opposite number of the night. A drowsi- 
ness is in the air, and all who may, turn in, in preparation 
for the night. 

The heat is at its greatest now, but the cooling breeze 
still follows us. It sends out a long wisp of smoke, curling 
away ahead just a little faster than the ship travels; the 


slight sea it raises keeps us gently lifting and pitching, and | 
occasionally slops a bucketful through the scupper holes— | 


playfully as it seems, but just to remind us of its dormant 
ower. 

What profound secrets this blue expanse holds beneath 
its shining surface! Great it is and mysterious, but most 
of all it is great. ‘“‘ The sea is a large place,” wrote the 
schoolboy, by way of an essay; just a few short words, but 
so full of significance that he could scarcely have improved 
upon them. So empty it looks, yet so full of riddles and 
mysteries. Only a very little of its wondrous life is revealed; 
the porpoises ahead, the petrels astern, and occasionally 
some larger wandering bird. Always there are the flying 
fish darting over the surface. They rise continually, flashing 
like streaks of silver and disappearing in little white splashes 
with a plop that is sometimes just audible beneath the 
murmur of life aboard. 

And we, a solitary speck in the circle of visible things, 
crawl slowly through the void towards an ever-receding 
horizon. Transitory we are, but self-contained; a bit of our 
mother country, detached and wandering, but owing alle- 


giance to her whose flag we bear. This little state is by way | 


of being a monarchy too, for it is ruled over by a little 
despot who himself is invested with much authority and 
many strange powers. He is the representative of his 
country on the high seas, the administrator of its laws. 
The scales of justice are in his hands, and the punishment 
of evil-doers. Rough justice it may be, but effective. It 
is not so long since he held the powers of life and death. 
He must attend to the sick, bury the dead, and has 
even been known to officiate at the other end of life’s 
journey. 


The appearance of this same personage on deck marks | 


the end of yet another period of our cycle. Again it is 
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time to consult the oracle of the heavens. Then there is 
the summing up of the day’s work, the ordering of plans 
for the morrow, and finally the disposal of the last meal 
that closes the working day. 


The day is drawing to its close. It is the time known 
through immemorable generations as the dog-watch, though 
why, it is not clear—some say it is a docked watch, since it 
is divided into two, and then there is the dreadful pun 
about its being cur-tailed. But in such an unlikely name 
is expressed that which, to the sailor, is the best part of 
his day. For this little space of hours occurring once in 
each twenty-four seems, as it were, a pause in the mono- 
tonous round, a time of relaxation from work, and as far 
as may be from watchfulness. It takes the place, however 
inadequately, of the shore-dweller’s evening return to his 
home; but here there is no such respite, no leaving of work 
and all thoughts of it behind until the morrow; the whole 
voyage is one long working day, for its concerns are ever 
present. 

Were it possible for an aeronaut, himself unseen, to look 
down just now upon the ship, what a picture of perfect 
repose she would make! Little groups of men are scattered 
about the decks, reclining and conversing in low tones. 
They are not many all told—perhaps twenty men, repre- 
senting the whole crew with the exception of a half-dozen 
or so who must always be attending to some necessary 
duty. Each little group is roughly representative of its 
standing on the ship, but no very close line of demarcation 
is drawn. Even the captain, the loneliest man aboard, has 
become communicative, forgetting for a while his dignity 
and the cares of authority. On a hatch the boys are croon- 
ing together some old ballad, not unmusically, to the notes 
of a stringed instrument. It is an old song they are singing, 
of a time before theirs, one of the many that still persist 
at sea though long forgotten ashore. 

Above, on the forecastle head, are the older seamen, 
sitting about on the bitts or lounging over the windlass, 
contentedly smoking and retelling the old yarns that have 
grown hoary with them, for the dog-watch is pre-eminently 
the time of yarning. Their tales are of adventures in all 
the seven seas, and of the shore in distant lands where fate 
and the sea has cast them up to wander at large for a 
season. They tell of wondrous ships, of past voyages, and 
of what they will do at the end of this; of how they will 
settle at home and follow the long shining road no more. 
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They always talk so, but their dreams of domestic content 
will never materialize. They have been wandering too 
long, and that visionary land upon which their imaginations 
love to dwell never comes up to expectations in the cold 
reality of it. It is the same each time. The place they 
idealize is not their world; they are not of it, so they come 
back to the sea, to the great lover and mother of men, and 
she is kinder to them. 

As the second of the two watches is ushered in by the 
four bells that once through a boy’s mistake prevented a 
great mutiny, the sun draws near to his setting, for this is 
the region of perennial equinox. Lower and lower he dips, 
till presently he disappears in a shining crimson sea that 
sheds it brilliance to the zenith and reflects it again in the 
eastern sky. All becomes bathed in rosy light. The whole 
ship is drenched with it aloft and alow—masts, decks, and 
houses. Even her gaunt sides, glistening with salt and red 
rust, throw back the bright sheen of it. Then gradually it 
fades and is gone. It is as though the worn old hulk had 
been transfigured with a momentary glory, like one of those 
poor drab things of life that lacking beauty in themselves, 


yet humbly pursuing their appointed course, do now and | 
then become irradiated with a great light that surpasses the | 


glitter of the things we call beautiful. 


And the change that has come over the face of the world | 


is not without its effect on those recumbent figures of men, 
though they pay no attention to it, and maybe are conscious 
of no thought concerning it. Their debates have waxed 
noisy and vehement, but now the harsh voices have become 
hushed; the subjects of conversation have changed until a 
listener behind the windlass might well be astonished at 
the things he heard. At such times surprising philosophies 
will drop from the lips of these rough sages of the sea, for 
among them are men of an older race whose three-score 
years and ten have long been passed, though still they are 
supple of limb and erect of carriage. With a whole lifetime 
behind them, spent thus apparently in aimless wandering 
to and fro over the face of the earth, who in all the world 
should be more likely to accumulate wisdom? The younger 
men know their qualities, the pride of craftsmanship that is 
theirs, the openness of hand and heart, and the utter con- 
tempt of worldly wealth which is not wisdom as men 
generally account it. The youngsters will laugh and call 


them sea lawyers, but still they will sit at their feet, like © 


Eastern disciples at the feet of their gurus, drinking in their 
words, and perhaps later, in the meditative quiet of the 
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lookout, they will store them in mind till they, too, become 
wise in their generation. 

One of these greybeards has detached himself from the 
rest, and descending to the lamp-room begins busying himself 
with the lights. They are hauled up into their places, and 
soon, gathering brilliance, shine out like stars into the 
falling night. Then as the strokes of the bell sound out 
again—eight times—the crowd disperses, some to their 
bunks, others to their stations for the first watch, and so 
the old routine begins all over again. 


H. WINCKLES 


A FOURTH STAGE ON THE “OPEN 
ROAD” TO HEALTH * 


DISEASE 


THE three former articles on this subject were intended to 
prepare the lay mind, which has no hope of understanding 
orthodox medicine (‘‘a thing no fellow can understand ’’), 
for the truths which lie at the end of this road of ours. 

Such preparation is an absolute necessity, and must be 
somewhat lengthy. One of these shining truths, which 
bears a message which he who “sees”? may read, can be 
grasped by anyone who has followed the writer’s reasoning. 

But it is a very simple truth, so simple and big that, 
alas, only a few will perceive it, even when pointed out. 

Human life itself is inherently quite simple, because 
evolution has reduced it to a simple form. 

What is complicated is the attempt to codify the reactions 
of all the “ elements ” on one another in the human body— 
the medical code. Our truth is (it follows logically) that 
all disease is Nature’s effort to dislodge the accumulated 
poisons resulting from mis-called food. 

Disease, from this standpoint, is not a curse but a blessing. 
Is that a new thought to our readers? In the last stages, 
when every possible effort (fraught with every scientific and 
medical device worked out by clever doctors over centuries) 
has been made to suppress this poison and drive it back 
into the system, disease becomes deadly, because there does 
not remain enough vitality to keep on expelling these 
poisons (to which have been added the cumulative poisons 
of drugs and probably the fearful injury to the whole 
organism of operations), with the result that the victim dies 
of his own self-poisoning. Barring “accidents” of any 
kind, there is no other cause of death known to civilization. 
In other words, no civilized being dies a natural death. 

As simple examples, it is recognized that complete 
recovery from a serious illness, such as typhoid, pneumonia, 
rheumatic fever, etc., leaves the sufferer more healthy than 
before, until the pouring-in of more food-poisons brings 
more efforts at expulsion and more symptoms (so-called 
disease). 

Why shirk the logical deduction that Nature has suc- 


* See the July, August, and September numbers of the National Review for 
the writer’s previous articles on “‘ The ‘Open Road ’ to Health.’ 
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ceeded in throwing out a lot of poison? Surely this carries 
a wonderful promise for humanity. 

It has been shown why and how this poison accumulates 
and how to avoid it. The difficulty is to convince people 
that the cause and remedy of disease can really be simple! 
Men have found it out and preached it often enough, one 
or two up to the great heights of ideal physical perfection 
which can only be attained by the believer who practises 
his faith to the full. 

Let us take, as another simple example, the first obstacle 
which has to be overcome. Someone contracts fever with 
abdominal pains, and is found to have an infected appendix 
(X-ray examination will generally show this), but not quite 
acute enough to require an immediate operation. 

What happens? Two or three weeks in a nursing-home 
on what is mis-called a suitable diet. Partial and temporary 
recovery takes place, and the patient resumes his normal 
life. Sooner or later the same thing happens again, or, 
possibly, the patient’s vitality may be strong enough to 
clear the infection from the appendix, and it will reappear 
elsewhere, producing other “‘ diseases ”’ (so called) according 
to locality. All this time ‘“‘food’’ has been storing up 
more and more poisons. 

The sequel is inevitable, delayed only in proportion to 
the patient’s vitality or power to eliminate poisons; a 
power which is necessarily decreasing as time goes on, until 
the balance tips down on the wrong side and death looms 
ahead like a harvest moon above the horizon, ever growing 
more threatening and more sure. Life should hold the 
bridge till one great final surrender—a natural, painless end, 
like the passing of a wild bird, from this world into the 
higher unknown. Would that one might find words to 
convey the plain truth to more seekers. What can orthodox 
medicine do for cancer or for consumption? Except in 
very early stages, it amounts to less than nothing. Let a 
pulmonary T.B. case go to a London hospital and ask for 
treatment. What will it consist of? An experiment or 
two, perhaps, then a suggestion of Switzerland. 

There may be talk of ‘nourishing food.” That means 
more poison, which Nature is already endeavouring to expel 
through the lungs. Is this too simple for belief? It is 
true, all the same. Cancer is an even worse case, as there 
is not even Switzerland. 

Hundreds of thousands of pounds are spent annually on 
this ‘‘ disease,” and have been for years. Never can there 
be a “cure” on orthodox lines. Radium needles are 
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employed now, and are vaguely stated to benefit some cases, 
and in a few to have irritated the sufferer to the point 
where vitality has sufficed to clear away the incipient 
growth. 

But let a multi-millionaire discover that he has fallen a 
victim and that the growth is inaccessible or far advanced. 
Not all his millions will even lengthen his life by a week— 
unless his eyes are open. 

It is no light thing to suggest hope in these “ diseases,” 
yet hope exists, for the “ open road ” is not a myth. 

The so-called “‘ killing ’’ diseases are only the last efforts 
of an enfeebled vitality to throw off the cumulative poisons 
of a lifetime. All diseases are the results of food-poison. 

It will properly be asked in what lies this hope. 

Imagine the organism as an engine with vitality, as 
power and poison as obstruction or friction. As obstruction 
increases vitality becomes less efficient at its job. There 
lies the crux. Obstruction must be removed or the engine 
will stop for ever—long before it is worn out. Obstruction 
is “‘ civilized food.” 

What is Nature’s remedy? To stop eating, like the wild 
animals when sick. a 

But with T.B. or cancer (the last and most dangerous 
symptoms), what doctor would starve a patient? ‘ Feed 
them up with good, nourishing food ”’—in the language of 
the ‘‘ open road,” pour in more and more obstruction till 
the engine stops. ‘‘ But the patient will get so weak unless 
he is fed up.” 

How is it invalids fast for six weeks (and much longer) 
and get stronger all the time? There are several fast-cure 
clinics in England, which are full all the year round, as 
proofs of this very simple and well-known fact. The only 
hope of cure of a chronic killing disease lies in a “fast” as 
the basis; for then Nature will at once start to eliminate 
poisons (the disease being the chief poison focus), and, unless 
obstructions have so weakened vitality that the balance has 
been dragged down too far, Nature will effect a cure (all 
doctors know and admit that only Nature can really “ cure ’’), 
provided the eliminating process is controlled with due dis- 
cretion. Here lies the risk in ordinary fasting treatments. 

Go on “ feeding” a chronic case and death is invited 
into the house, never to leave. Nature is given no chance. 
Stop food, and life will come instead and fight the destroyer 
to the last gasp, because all the actual and potential energy 
in the organism will obviously and clearly be concentrated 
on the nearest job—to eliminate the killing symptom. 
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Cancer will never trouble those on the “open road,” 
because they will not accumulate enough poison to neces- 
sitate this prodigious, despairing effort of failing vitality to 
prevent complete obstruction. 

Even so, let a victim of any of these diseases fast for 
a time, under proper conditions, and hope will lift up its 
head again. Elimination of poisons commences from the 
moment “food” is stopped. As explained before, this 
elimination is a serious business and must be controlled. 
The more grave the symptoms (and the more chronic), the 
more care is necessary. But let it be remembered that 
whether a cure is attempted by fasting and diet, or by 
drugs and operations, only Nature (i.e. vitality) can make 
it a success. 

Therefore, surely vitality should have every chance. 
Once accept the proven fact that people do not starve for 
a very long time when “food” is cut off and a start is 
possible. 

Followers of the “open road” know that so-called 
“food ” is not nourishment. 

Let us repeat that nourishment for the human body 
comes from oxygen, grape-sugar, and mineral salts. 

Is this still too simple? How can the truths of the “ open 
road’ be driven home against the solidity of orthodox 
medical beliefs? On the above real foods, in the smallest 
quantity (except the oxygen) and in liquid form, a diseased 
person can live for an indefinite period—just as a healthy 
one can. 

But in the first case, let us repeat, the energy of the 
entire organism can and will be devoted to eliminating the 
particular symptoms of poisoning, whereas in the second 
case it will be available, in unstinted measure, for the fullest 
enjoyment of real life. 

The hope of cure will depend, again let us repeat, on 
the ability of vitality to clear away obstruction. 

One may admit readily that various therapeutic systems 
may advantageously be used to assist Nature—but not 
“ nourishing foods ”’! 

In properly controlled elimination lies the only logical 
and wholly satisfying system of therapy. It is the divine 
remedy. Where that fails there exists no possibility of 
permanent cure, or even restoration to a normal civilized 
state of health, which is very far removed from “ normal”’ 
health. No surgeon and no machine can give artificial 
vitality—there is no elixir of life. 

In all the vast mass of work and money squandered by 
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orthodox medicine on cancer research, all the countless 
experiments and tests, why is it that scientific fasting and 
poison elimination is never mentioned? The answer, unfor- 
tunately, is obvious. No drugs, no surgery, no bacteriology, 
and no comparative tests on rabbits, mice, or guinea-pigs 
are involved. It does not concern us on the “ open road ” 
to know that cancer can be transferred (or not) from one 
mouse to another. For these experiments are aimed at 
suppressing the symptoms of disease, at finding some vaccine 
or drug which will remove a symptom while leaving the 
poison (which caused it) to reappear, usually, alas, in the 
same form. 

There is no more bewildering phenomenon in this world 
of ours than the orthodox medical mind. Curiously enough, 
it is the members of the profession who know this best. 
Perhaps only those who stand a little way back can obtain 
a true perspective, yet nobody in the world wields the 
stupendous power for good and ill which doctors possess. 
Nineteen people in every twenty accept their words as the 
gospel. There is no limit to this power, based on some of 
the strongest influences which sway humanity—tradition, 
knowledge (of a kind), and fear. Consider the drugs a man 
or woman will swallow by the quart, the operations they 
will consent to, the patient endurance of hope that springs 
eternally, in spite of a woeful lack of sustenance. 

It is that “‘fear”’ which does the trick for our doctors. 

How many people over thirty-five or so have no secret 
or expressed dread of mortal sickness? A haunting shadow, 
very faint and almost imperceptible at first, but ever tending 
to grow darker and more substantial. An ache or a pain 
begins to wear a possibly terrible significance. The mind 
calls up the history of dead friends or relations, taken 
away, often enough, in the apparent zenith of their day. 

Here lies the chief bulwark of orthodox medicine. What 
layman, ignorant and untaught as to the merest elements 
of health and sickness, can dare to disregard that great 
body of highly educated and carefully trained professionals? 

One can imagine the thought of the majority. “‘ What, 
in the name of fortune, can a ‘ Vagrant of the Open Road’ 
know which doctors don’t?” The thing is absurd on the 
face of it. Thought stops there, generally, and worse luck 
to sufferers. If it continued and asked what diseases allopathy 
can cure, from colds to cancer, or from tonsillitis or rheu- 
matism to consumption, the effort might be worth making. 

It is no cure of appendicitis to cut this small organ 
out, or of tonsillitis to have these organs enucleated. You 
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can run a car after taking out the filters in the carburettor, 
etc., but it is maimed. 

Those who live on natural food will never require this 
maiming. 

It is not as if doctors agree. They fight and wrangle 
among themselves to an incredible extent. It is doubtful 
if two opinions will ever agree on any case. 

Yet they do their best, but they are not on the “open 
road.” 

Why does the Press (wholly controlled on medical 
matters by the profession) boom a “ great discovery ’’— 
such as the fact that cancer is caused by a germ—with 
Yankee headlines and the choicest rhetoric, to contradict 
it a few days later from an equal authority ? 

Why does the public put up with this treatment? The 
answer lies in that small word “ fear ’—which is the bastard 
child of ignorance. 

No two medical experts will agree on the cause of 
rheumatism—or the correct treatment. It is the same all 
the time with every so-called disease—except on the “‘open 
road,’ where logic and common sense will lead the earnest 
inquirer to the truth, and where this truth is simple and 
to be understanded of the people. The latest development 
of practice is the mass attack. The victim is advised to 
go to a group of ten or so specialists on different parts of 
his miserable anatomy. Each one will pronounce his views, 
and the whole will be greater than the part. That is about 
the only result he will get, unless he consults a rival group, 
when he will buy competitive figures and be able to choose. 

But it is a terrible situation. Only those who follow 
Nature will escape from it. There is only one disease, and 
“food”’ is its cause. This simple, clear, and honest fact 
will win through to universal acceptance, unless civilization 
has been doomed to suicide by an inscrutable providence, 
which has first blinded its eyes to simplicity. No diagnosis 
or treatment has real value without simplicity. 

MystTeRyY—the invention of tongue-twisting terms and 
innumerable meaningless words which bemuse even their 
own devisers; the ludicrous but necessary affectation of 
great and exact knowledge where men are merely groping 
helplessly in a fog of their own patent manufacture; the 
air of infallibility which does not rest even on the under- 
standing and cure of a single “symptom ’”’—these are not 
real things. They are not the truth, they can never be 
simple and plain. 

But they are the inevitable result of the basic fallacy 
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that disease attacks the healthy (or otherwise) body. The 
‘“* concept’ (American, but expressive) that disease is Nature’s 
effort to throw out poisons from wrong eating is, on the 
other hand, simple. It is also adequate. It covers the 
field. It is logical common sense. But for the “fear” of 
disease, that innate fear that is practically universal, it 
would be not only accepted readily, but welcomed with open 
arms. Give up eating for a day or two! Most people 
would seem to prefer a major operation, which will leave 
them permanently maimed and reduce their vitality by a 
big percentage. 

Yet, after twenty-four hours, the morbid craving of the 
diseased stomach for more stimulants will cease, and the 
first benefits be realized. 

Cannot the simple truth be taught, that elimination of 
poisons is the obvious result of resting the organism by 
ceasing to give it the work of digestion (so called)? Allow 
that this work consists chiefly of trying to deal with poisonous 
substances, and the degree of benefit will be even more 
evident. 

There is no limit to the healing power of vitality but 
the measure of that vitality. Clearly, it may have been 
reduced to any point—it is not impervious nor everlasting. 
Its efficiency depends on its capacity to manufacture blood 
of No. 1 quality. Clean, normal, healthy blood is the 
priceless reward, of a value inestimable, which can be earned 
by anybody who will see that truth which is here named 
the “Open Road.” Its results are health, strength (mental 
and physical), endurance, and a superiority of calibre which 
will ensure success and can command the best of this world. 
Having committed oneself to these somewhat drastic views, 
may one be excused for remaining anonymous as 
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ESPIONAGE AND COUNTER-ESPIONAGE 
SYSTEMS OF THE SOVIET GOVERNMENT 


BEFORE the war there was a popular idea that espionage, 
generally called spying, was a haphazard, precarious business 
in which hostile countries indulged during war-time. The 
“German spy ” of pre-war days was more or less a standing 
joke, and it came as a surprise to many to know that Ger- 
many had spent the years preceding the war in establishing 
in these islands a very complete espionage system. It was 
a still greater surprise to the public, and to the German 
agents, when it was discovered that the supposedly 
sleepy British Government had a highly efficient counter- 
espionage department that was able to destroy Germany’s 
carefully built machine completely and immediately upon 
the outbreak of hostilities. People know more to-day than 
they did in 1914, and it is now a generally recognized fact 
that espionage goes on in peace as well as in war, and that 
every country, being anxious to discover the naval, military, 
air, industrial, and commercial secrets of the others, has 
espionage and counter-espionage systems, varying in size 
and efficiency. Taking the world as a whole, there is probably 
far less naval and military espionage than in pre-war days, 
for countries that fought side by side are more prepared to 
impart to one another some, if not all, of their improve- 
ments in methods and equipment for war. The same does 
not apply to industrial and commercial espionage, which is 
not in itself an offence punishable by the law of the land, 
for modern developments and inventions have intensified 
the eagerness of the great trading and producing nations 
to learn one another’s secrets. There is, however, one 
nation that, contrary to the doctrines of the League of 
Nations, and to the world movement in favour of armament 
limitation, is continually increasing the size and equipment 
of its armed forces, while at the same time striving, by 
propaganda, to make its citizens think and dream of war. 
That country is Soviet Russia, the most warlike State in 
the civilized world to-day, and the State that hasan enormous 
espionage and counter-espionage system, spread like a fine 
mesh-net over the face of the globe, a system unique in its 
size and methods of operation. 

There is to-day in Russia a mysterious force that is 
universally hated and feared. Over the izba of the peasant, 
the bench in the factory, the Red Army barrack-room, and 
even over the rooms in the Kremlin, where sit the direction 
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staff of the world revolutionary movement, the dreaded} 


organization of the O.G.P.U., or secret police, casts its 
shadow, and nobody in Russia is quite certain when he or 
she may be carried away to its head-quarters in the Loubi- 


anka in Moscow, and thence to the penal settlement of- 
Sovolsky or to the execution ground. It is this force, | 
formerly known as the Cheka, backed by its picked troops, | 


the Chon, that is the leading force in the Soviet Government, 
and it is the Ogpu that also directs the largest and most 


extraordinary espionage and counter-espionage system ever — 


known in history. There are eight main sections of the 
Ogpu—the bureau for the censorship of letters, the 
operative secret section, the section of political and economic 
counter-espionage, the section for the collection of “ general 
information,” the special section for work in the army and 
navy, the training schools, the section responsible for pro- 
vocation of “revolts” in order to provide an opportunity 
for removing persons unfriendly to the Soviet State, and 
the foreign section. The last named has secret sections 
inside the Communist Parties all over the world, and is the 
real directing force within these parties. Its subdivisions 


and main activities will be dealt with subsequently in this | 


article. The foreign section of the Ogpu is connected with 
the department of the Supreme War Council of the Red 
Army that is known as Razvedoupr, and it is through this 
organization that the naval, military, and air espionage 
activities of the Soviet are carried on. Such is the organi- 
zation of the Ogpu, omnipotent and omniscient within the 
boundaries of the Soviet State, with ramifications all over 
the world. 

For the sake of clarity, it is best to deal separately with 
the espionage and counter-espionage services of the Soviet. 
The aim of the espionage service is, of course, to discover 
the secrets of the armed forces, and of the commercial and 
industrial undertakings, of other countries, and the methods 
employed are, with one important difference, akin to those 
of the espionage system that operated in the days of the 
Tsars. Indeed, not a few former Tsarist agents are to-day 
in the service of the Soviet. The difference is that every 


member, man and woman, of every Communist organization * 


throughout the world, has a place in the espionage scheme. 
To illustrate this point the following comparison may be 
made. The German espionage system that existed in this 
country previous to 1914 was composed almost entirely of 
German citizens,-many of them brave and ardent patriots. 
That most contemptible figure, the man or woman of British 
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blood who sold the nation’s secrets, played little or no part 
in the scheme of things. In the Soviet espionage system 
operating in this and other countries to-day, Russians are 
in the minority, and the nationals of the various countries 
in the majority, though many of them are unaware that 
they are acting as secret agents, so subtle are the methods 
of the Razvedoupr. 

Take the following imaginary example that may be 
applied to any district in any country. X is a skilled 
engineer employed in an armament factory. He is a con- 
vinced revolutionary, and a member of the Communist 
Party ‘local’? established in this district. Among the 
members of the “local” is Y, who is a secret agent of the 
Foreign Section of the Ogpu. It is his business to know 
where his comrades of the “local” are employed, and he 
cultivates the friendship of X. He gets X to talk about 
his work, and particularly about the type of armament 
upon which he is working. He may even encourage X to 
supply him with a blue-print of the shell, gun, machine- 
gun, or rifle that he is making, explaining that it is all in 
the revolutionary cause to keep the ‘Workers’ State” 
informed of the “‘ war preparations of the capitalists.” X, 
being a simple soul, and a revolutionary, falls for this story, 
‘and supplies Y with all the details he can obtain. The 
latter then gets in touch with Z, who operates from the 
centre of the espionage system in the particular country, 
acting as the “collector” of information from agents such 
as Y. Z masks his, or her, activities under some trade or 
occupation, those of “‘ foreign merchant” and “ research 
worker ” being particularly popular, and is probably not an 
open member of any Communist body. Z duly transmits 
the information, in code or by some secret courier, to Moscow, 
where the report is pieced together with hundreds of others 
by the experts of the Razvedoupr. Much of the information 
thus received is, of course, valueless, but it gives the chiefs 
of the espionage system indications of armament manu- 
facture in other countries. In one report they may read 
of a shell or a gun that is new to them, and instructions 
are then given to one or more of the highly skilled secret 
agents to “concentrate” and find out all about it. Such 
agents are but few in number, but from long years of arduous 
training they are uncannily skilful, and they are but rarely 
caught. They are the super-spies, of the calibre of that 
German patriot Carl Lody. The smaller fry, the X’s, the 
Y’s, and the Z’s, give the Razvedoupr the initial information 
from which the experts work. 
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It can be seen that by using this method almost every 
member of every Communist organization throughout the 
world can be exploited for purposes of espionage. The 
information thus collected is further supplemented by a 
scheme that can best be described as bench-and-barrack 
espionage. From time to time one or other of the propa- 
ganda bodies in Moscow, such as the Red International of 
Labour Unions, issues an appeal to “worker-correspondents” 
in engineering, chemical, munition works, and in dock- 
yards, to write in and tell Moscow in ‘detail the type of 
work upon which they are engaged, “so that we may know 
all about the war preparations of the capitalists.” At the 
same time young “ comrades ”’ serving in conscript armies 
are asked to send in ‘details of their equipment and par- 
ticularly of their field training. 

For example, the new membership card of the French 
Communist Party, issued in the spring of last year, asks 
for particulars of army service, rank, training, and mobiliza- 
tion orders. The Party is thus able to keep a complete 
record of all its members who have received military training, 
and also provide Moscow with a fairly comprehensive outline 
of the mobilization scheme of the French army. Strictly 
speaking, activity of this kind cannot be classed as espionage, 
but as in the case of the other method of collecting informa- 
tion through the Communist Party “locals” it provides 
the groundwork upon which the real spies can work. 

The actual extent of the Soviet espionage system in the 
various countries is, of course, unknown, except to the 
heads of the Ogpu, and maybe, to some extent, to the 
heads of the various counter-espionage departments. It can 
be said, however, that the Razvedoupr concentrates its 
activities particularly on Poland, Roumania, the Baltic 
States, and Scandinavia, paying particular attention to the 
frontier defences and mobilization schemes of these nations. 
In France, Soviet espionage is directed especially towards 
aviation and armament centres, and large industrial under- 
takings; in the United States to chemical warfare; in India 
to frontier defences; and in this country to industry and 
mechanized methods of warfare. That the Soviet espionage 
system is extraordinarily active is proved by the number 
of secret agents that have been unearthed within the past 
few years by the authorities in various countries. Consider 
first what has taken place in this country. 

The story is best told by the following extract from a 


speech made by the then Prime Minister in the House of | 
Commons on May 24, 1927. Replying to Mr. Clynes, who © 
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asked him whether he could make a full statement with 
regard to the raid on Arcos, he said: 


“For many months the police, in collaboration with the 
military authorities, have been investigating the activities 
of a group of secret agents engaged in endeavouring to 
obtain highly confidential documents relating to the Armed 
Forces of Great Britain. From information received and 
evidence obtained in the course of these investigations it 
became increasingly difficult to resist the conclusion that 
the agents were working on behalf of the Soviet Govern- 
ment and that they obtained their instructions from members 
of the Russian Trade Delegation, working at Soviet House, 
who arranged for the conveyance to Moscow of photographs 
or copies of the documents obtained. 

“* These suspicions were confirmed when, early this year, 
a British subject employed in the Air Force was convicted 
of stealing two such documents as have been described. 
The documents were recovered and the individual is now 
undergoing imprisonment. The secret organization on behalf 
of which he had obtained the documents is known, and its 
connection with a similar Russian organization has been 
established. 

** A further document of an official and highly confidential 
character, so marked, was recently found to be missing, 
and from information secured, and supported by docu- 
mentary evidence, it became clear that this document had 
been conveyed to Soviet House and there reproduced by 
means of a photostatic apparatus, the character and location 
of which were described. Upon this information application 
was made to the magistrate for a warrant for the search of 
the premises, which was granted and executed on the 12th 
instant. Armed with knowledge of the above facts, certain 
police officers, specially detailed, went, immediately after 
effecting their entry, straight to the photostat room and to 
the room occupied by the cipher clerk, Anton Miller, who 
was known to be one of the persons intimately concerned 
in the activities of the secret agents. The subterranean 
photostat room answered exactly to the description pre- 
viously given to the police. 

“The man in charge of this room, Robert Koling, or 
Kaulin, who was found at work, is described in a document 
discovered amongst the secret staff records in another 
room. This document, which is in Russian, dated Decem- 
ber 23, 1926, and signed by Jilinsky, who, until his return 
to Russia the other day, combined the duties of head of 
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the Staff Allotment Department of the Russian Trade 
Delegation with those of principal espionage and secret 
propaganda agent for Europe, is addressed to the manager 
of the secret section, and consists of a recommendation of 
Koling, together with a history of his past activities. It 
states that Koling was previously engaged in carrying on 
illegal Communist agitation as a member of the Red Trade 
Union of Sailors, and indicates that in this capacity he 
was concerned in the conveyance of secret communications 
abroad, and now discharges, among other duties, that of 
carrier of the diplomatic post between Chesham House and 
Soviet House. It finally states that he was recommended 
by three persons known to us to be in control of the secret 
espionage groups previously referred to. This man’s quali- 
fications for continued employment under the Russian 
Trade Delegation thus consisted in the fact that he had 
been engaged in illegal activities.” 


Mr. Baldwin’s speech and the documents seized in the 
raid showed, in fact, that Arcos House was the centre for 
the Soviet military espionage system operating in North 
and South America and throughout the British Empire. 
The arrest and subsequent trial and imprisonment of Hansen, 
a German Communist who had been an active propagandist 
in British forces in the Rhineland, and who had acted also 
as a courier and inspector for the Young Communist Inter- 
national in this country, together with McCartney, provided 
additional proof of the activities of Soviet spies in this 
country. 

In Sweden there was the Norberg affair and the proved 
participation, on several occasions, of Soviet officials in 
military espionage; in Finland spy systems were unearthed 
in January 1927 and again in the summer of 1928; in 
Latvia there have been several similar ‘“ incidents,” one of 
which involved the Soviet military attaché; in Lithuania 
the discovery of the corruption of an officer on the army 
headquarters staff; and the discovery of extensive espionage 
in Poland, Czecho-Slovakia, and Roumania. While the 
Swedish naval manoeuvres were taking place in the Baltic 
in August, 1928, it was discovered that they were being 
spied upon by Soviet submarines, and from time to time 
the Baltic States have had cause to complain of Russian 
ships being engaged on sounding and charting operations in 
territorial waters. In France several cases of Soviet es- | 
pionage have been brought to light, the Cremet affair in 
March 1928 being of particular interest. In this case it 
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was discovered that Cremet, the Communist municipal 
councillor of Versailles, and his secretary, Louise Clarac, 
together with twelve others, were engaged on collecting 
information for the Soviets regarding the aviation school at 
St. Cyr. The culprits received sentences of imprisonment 
varying from one to five years, but Clarac and Cremet, 
being in Moscow, were condemned by default. Further 
evidence of Soviet espionage in France was forthcoming 
when on July 28th of this year the police raided Communist 
centres in Paris and other towns, and discovered at Houilles 
documents relating to military aviation. Then in India 
there was, as recently as December last, the case of Otto 
Raymond. Accompanied by his brother and representing 
himself as an Englishman (though in fact a Russian) of 
independent means engaged on a walking tour of the world, 
Raymond was arrested in Calcutta on a charge of espionage 
on behalf of the Soviet Government. It was found that 
the “ walkers”’ had visited the North-West Frontier Pro- 
vince, and several important military stations, making a 
particular point of getting into conversation with soldiers 
when possible. All these arrests and discoveries go to 
show how wide are the ramifications of the Razvedoupr, 
and how, when one group of spies is unearthed, no effort 
is spared to rebuild the organization. 

The Soviet espionage system is enormous, but even 
greater, even more widespread, and even more extraordinary 
in its methods of operation, is the counter-espionage system, 
known throughout the world as the Ogpu, or by its former 
title, the Cheka. The purpose of an ordinary counter- 
espionage service, as possessed by every nation, is to protect 
naval, military, and air secrets, but the field covered by the 
Ogpu is far, far wider. It concerns itself not only with 
military espionage, but also with economic espionage; with 
the activity of counter-revolutionary groups inside and 
outside of Russia, seeking to overthrow the present régime; 
with the protection of Communist organizations all over 
the world from penetration by police agents or members 
of anti-Red organizations; and with the supervision of the 
Red Army from top to bottom. The eight main sections 
of the Ogpu have already been mentioned in this article, 
but their activities are of sufficient interest to be dealt with 
at greater length, as follows: 


(1) The Bureau of Supervision of Correspondence.—The 
duties of this section are to inspect the letters of any person 
who for any reason whatsoever is suspected by the Ogpu of 
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being a spy or a counter-revolutionary. Through the hands 
of this department pass any letters sent by persons in 
Russia to friends abroad, and vice-versa, irrespective of 
nationality or politics. Any foreign visitor to Russia, on 
business or pleasure, can be perfectly certain that all his 
letters will be opened by officials of this section. 

(2) Schools of the G.P.U.—This section is responsible for 
the training of the Soviet secret police for service at home 
and abroad. In these schools may be found Red Army 
officers, factory hands, potential ambassadors and diplomatic 
officials, trade agents, peasants, and members of Communist 
Parties all over the world. Their training is thorough and 
comprehensive, and in the case of agents who are to serve 
abroad, they are taught, not only espionage and counter- 
espionage, but terrorism, methods of organizing secret and 
illegal Communist groups, and even sabotage. 

(3) Operative Secret Section.—This, in some ways, is the 
most important section of the Ogpu, as it is responsible for 
the removal of “undesirables” in high places, and also 
keeps a watchful eye on the higher Soviet officials and 
officers of the Red Army. 

(4) Section of the Political and Economic Counter- 
Espionage.—The name of this section explains its purpose. 
The Soviet Government lives in a perpetual nightmare of 
military and economic espionage by other nations, as the 
frequent arrests and trials of “ spies,’ many of them totally 
innocent persons, testify. The activities of anti-Bolshevik 
groups inside and outside Russia also keep the Government 
in a state of nerves, and for this reason, this section 
of the Ogpu is one of, if not the, largest. Its ramifications 
extend into every factory, mine, workshop, Government 
office, guest-house for foreign visitors, and Red Army 
barrack-room. Its agents are to be found even in the 
clubs and schools, and in the remotest and smallest villages. 
Nobody in Russia to-day knows whether he or she may not 
be speaking to an Ogpu agent, and one rash word may mean 
imprisonment, and even death. That is why foreign visitors 
find the Russians so disinclined to discuss frankly the state 
of affairs in their country. 

(5) Section of General Information.—This is the research 
department of the Ogpu, responsible for the compilation of 
dossiers, and the classification of information collected by 
the agents in the course of their work. 

(6) The Special Section.—This section deals with the 
Army and the Navy, being perpetually on the look-out for 
signs of insubordination and mutiny. Its agents supervise 
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the correspondence of the soldiers and sailors, and even of 
the officers; they keep a very watchful eye on ex-Tsarist 
officers now employed as instructors in the Red Army; and 
it is really responsible for the political direction of the 
General Staff of the Red Army and Navy. 

(7) “* Legends” and Provocation Section.—Frequently the 
Ogpu desires the “ removal ” of certain individuals or groups 
of individuals, who are suspected of “‘ counter-revolutionary ”’ 
activity, but against whom nothing can be proved. This 
section is brought into play, its agents get in touch with 
the suspected persons, and, by skilful provocation, beguile 
them into making some statement or putting something on 
paper that may be construed into being “ counter-revolu- 
tionary.” Again, the resident agents of the Ogpu in a 
certain town or village report that the inhabitants are 
showing signs of developing anti-Soviet sentiments, and 
that a little purging and suppression is necessary. This 
section is called in to circulate a “ legend,” generally to the 
effect that a prominent Soviet official has been murdered 
in the district. A “‘ wave of anti-Soviet feeling” is manu- 
factured by the appearance of counter-revolutionary posters 
and leaflets (produced by the Ogpu), and the special troops 
of the department then appear. Arrests, imprisonment, and 
executions are the order of the day, and the Soviet Press 
announces that “‘the revolt in X has been suppressed.” 
And so the Ogpu claims some more victims. 

(8) The Foreign Section.—From the point of view of 
this country, this is the most interesting section of the 
Ogpu machinery. It is connected with the Razvedoupr, 
whose activities have already been fully explained, and it 
also controls the foreign centres of the Ogpu. These 
“centres’’ operate secretly inside the Communist Parties 
in the various countries, and are, in reality, the “‘ direction 
staff’? of the revolutionary movement in each country. 
Each section is divided into subdivisions. There is the 
subdivision for organization, which directs the activities of 
the legal Communist organizations, dictating policy, arrang- 
ing for the supply of the necessary funds, and working the 
courier system. In a country such as France, where the 
Communist organization is in an advanced state, this sub- 
division is also responsible for the organization of the schemes 
for actual armed revolution, i.e. the collection of arms, the 
arrangements for street fighting, the seizure of strategic 
points, the destruction of vital communications such as 
railways, roads, telegraph and wireless, and general sabotage. 
Then there is the operations subdivision, responsible for 
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preparing lists of persons to be suppressed and removed 
when the day of the revolution arrives; the political sub- 
division, which reports to Moscow on the political tendencies 
of the Communist movements in each country and on the 
efficiency of the officials of the Parties, besides watching 
the general political situation. There is also the counter- 
espionage subdivision, responsible for safeguarding the Com- 
munist movements against “ police interference,” and also 
for the collection of information concerning anti-Bolshevik 
organizations, journals, and individuals. 


In Great Britain the Foreign Section of the Ogpu is 
only partially developed. As has been shown by past 
events, the naval, military, and air espionage system is 
widespread and active, though its activities doubtless have 
been cramped by the Arcos Raid and the arrest of McCartney 
and Hansen. It is useless to pretend, however, that the 
Razvedoupr has no agents left in this country, and in the 
field of industrial espionage there is undoubted activity. 
The activities of the Communist Party of Great Britain 
and its controlled organizations are directed by a group of 
persons who avoid publicity, and who may be described 
as comprising the subdivision of organization, but their 
activities do not extend to the organized collection of arms 
or to preparations for an imminent armed revolution. It 
is doubtful whether the operations subdivision exists here 
at all, though the Communists keep dossiers of persons who 
are particularly hostile to their cause. The counter-espionage 
subdivision of the Ogpu Foreign Section certainly functions 
in this country, and fairly efficiently. It is not easy to 
penetrate the Communist movement, for probationary mem- 
bers are kept under strict supervision. Moreover, the rank 
and file of the Party know but little of its inner workings, 
and very few persons who have entered the movement to 
find out all about it have escaped the counter-espionage 
subdivision to reach positions in which important information 
may come their way. This subdivision is pretty well 
acquainted with the activities of the various anti-Communist 
organizations, and has its spies inside most of them. Until 
recently the Ogpu was also indirectly conversant with the 
workings of certain official departments. This state of 
affairs, fortunately, has been remedied. The counter- 
espionage subdivision is not to be despised by any means, 
for it has agents established in high, and totally unexpected, 


places. 
It is very difficult to deal with the espionage and counter- 
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espionage systems of the Soviet Government in a small 
space, by reason of their size and diversity. A lengthy 
treatise, copiously illustrated with charts, could be written 
on the subject, but the purpose of this article has been to 
give the briefest of outlines of the extraordinary machinery 
of the Ogpu. The Ochrana, the secret police of the Tsar, 
was feared throughout Russia, but the terror inspired by 
the Ogpu is far, far greater. Its policy of secrecy, torture, 
imprisonment and death has cowed the Russian people, 
and it is undoubtedly due to its existence that there has 
been no serious attempts to overthrow the Soviet régime. 
Abroad, its agents have systematically penetrated the anti- 
Bolshevik organizations of the Russian émigrés; they have 
been not unsuccessful in their espionage activities, though 
many have been discovered; and they have rendered the 
organizations of the Communist International fairly proof 
against penetration. Born in almost every Russian there 
is a love of secrecy, of intrigue, of spying and counter- 
spying, and this quality the Soviet Government has em- 
ployed to its advantage, to build up a system unique, in its 
extent and character, in the history of the world. 


J. BAKER WHITE 


PAST AND PRESENT LAWN TENNIS 
PLAYERS 


I HAVE just drawn up the handicaps for the most interesting 
Lawn Tennis Tournament imaginable, and as they attempt 
to answer so many questions one has heard floating about— 
such as would the Dohertys have got a game against Tilden, 
or could Suzanne have won the men’s championship if 
allowed to enter—I give them for what they are worth. I 
am not a professional handicapper, but have played against 
almost all the players mentioned, and consequently hope to 
be excused for the attempt which may interest or perhaps 
amuse where it fails to instruct. 

Except where mentioned, each player is judged as at 
their best. Tilden is still the best American, as he was four 
years ago; less reliable, perhaps, but in other ways better, 
thus making the same average. Cochet and Lacoste, 
especially the former, have improved considerably in the 
past three years. 

I think few will gainsay pride of place to Cochet as the 
best player that has ever been. His game is that of H. L. 
Doherty, with the ball taken earlier and hit harder, a defence 
probably no better, but an attack much the stronger. 

It is the impenetrable resistance of the two leading 
French players, with the ever-ready thrust for the weak 
spot as soon as it develops in the course of the rally, which 
beats Tilden. 

As Cochet’s thrust is the quicker, so his is the easier 
victory of the two. 

The Dohertys, on whom the French have modelled their 
game, both as to tactics and execution, had a similar defence; 
but their length had not the machine-like regularity of 
Lacoste’s, nor was their riposte as quick and decisive as 
Cochet’s. 

The only safe method of comparison at games is, of 
course, ‘“‘form’’ based on the actual results of matches; 
but in comparing one generation with another we have so 
little data. The overlap is generally of those past their 
prime with those who have yet to attain their zenith. 

H. L. Doherty beat Norman Brookes, the great Austra- 
lian, but only just, and Brookes, perhaps, had not quite 
reached his best. Doherty was still young, but his physical 
fitness had suffered and his interest largely departed to the 
realm of golf. 
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Brookes, the perfect volleyer, was the most deadly 
enemy possible to the Doherty game. The lob saved H. L. 
as it saves Lacoste against Borotra. Tilden always beats 
Borotra; he met Brookes in the Davis Cup in 1920 when 
aged twenty-seven, the latter being forty-three, and won a 
close match. I think Brookes may be considered as past 
his best then and Tilden not to have reached his. 

At Wimbledon Brookes, then forty-seven, beat F. T. 
Hunter, at the time ranked third in America. 

I think Borotra would as frequently have been successful 
against H. L. Doherty as he is against Lacoste, but to 
Tilden, I think, H. L. would have been another rock on 
which he might have dashed his waves in vain. 

Styles of play go in cycles, the powerful ground strokes 
of Tilden and Johnson killed the volleying specialist that 
the States used to produce in such numbers; now the 
defence of Lacoste and Cochet, impenetrable to a strong 
base-line attack, is rendering that style of play in itself 
obsolete for the highest honours. Borotra is the sole player 
living I would ever back to beat either Cochet or Lacoste, 
and when a super Borotra arrives, whose ground defence 
enables him to choose his excursions to the net with greater 
discrimination, then I think we shall have a new champion; 
and whoever the new champion may be he will find a Tilden 
or a Johnson or an 8. H. Smith a much harder nut to crack 
than a Lacoste or a Doherty. 

The tennis world would be much intrigued by a match 
between Cochet and Karel Kozeluh, the best amateur v. 
the best professional. It is a pity such a match cannot 
take place. My money would undoubtedly be on Cochet in 
any properly appointed match before a crowd of spectators, 
but he would have to volley a great deal to win. 

Kozeluh’s footwork is the most marvellous I have ever 
seen, and that is why his game is dull to the ordinary on- 
looker. His fluent feet so easily take him to the best 
position relative to the ball that he always appears to play 
exactly the same stroke, and the knowledge that he can 
retrieve almost any shot his opponent can produce makes 
it unnecessary for him to do anything but return a slow, 
good-length ball. Kozeluh would, I think, beat Tilden; 
would lose to Borctra more often than he does to Vincent 
Richards, the American ex-amateur professional who is a 
volleying expert; and would never finish any match he and 
Lacoste set themselves to play in earnest! 

For the ladies, Helen Wills must, I think, take pride of 
place. Her form in frequent practice and one or two 
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exhibition matches against quite good men should place her 
just above the owe-15 mark in a first-class men’s handicap 
to-day. The other women I have placed partly from their 
public form between one another and partly from the many 
friendly games that have taken place between them and 
their men friends. Suzanne was twice beaten by the late 
Colonel Mayes in the South of France without his losing a 
single game, and once later by the same player 6—3, 6—3 
on a private court in England. Though these were friendly 
matches, those in France, anyhow, were intended as serious 
tests. Mayes told me himself that tactically he had tried to 
model his game on hers, so in a way he was beating her at 
her own game. 

As a supreme artist Suzanne presented a spectacle of 
beautiful movement, of body, feet, and arms, unsur- 
passed on the court by any other woman player, except 
that it is hard to imagine anything more attractive 
that Evelyn Colyer floating into the air to smash an over- 
head ball. 

In considering women’s play it must be remembered 
that while the woman as athlete is inferior to the male, so 
long, if not to the same degree, must the woman lawn tennis 
player be inferior to the male in actual “form.” As a 
spectacle, an artist of the game, she may be, and often is, 
his superior. Frequently have I forsaken a dull men’s final 
to watch that played between two girls, either of whom 
might have received thirty and a beating from the duller 
male. 

One of the matches I should like to stage would be 
between Helen. Wills and George Greville, our marvellous 
veteran champion, aged sixty-two. I think Miss Wills 
might win by a narrow margin, for which she would have 
to fight hard. It would only be by consistent driving of 
the slow, sometimes high, balls of good length and of the 
slow cross-shots and accurate drops of her opponent that 
she would gain the victory. Greville’s retrieving ability, 
helped by his enormous reach—his arms from tip to tip are 
6 inches longer than normal proportion—and wonderful 
staying power, make him still a difficult proposition for any 
but the very best to tackle. 
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A SQUARE DEAL FOR BRITISH 
FISHERMEN ? 


NEARLY every country bordering on the sea has developed 
an inshore fishing industry, and some, like Great Britain, 
have extended the range of the industry until it includes 
any part of the ocean where shallow banks form suitable 
fishing grounds.* This “ deep-sea” branch of fishing is a 
highly specialized industry, and those engaged in it have 
developed into a type distinct from the rest of the com- 
munity. Fishing-grounds, such as the famous Dogger Bank 
in the North Sea, exist within easy reach of most parts of 
the British Isles, but it is only in certain districts that any 
considerable portion of the population specializes in deep-sea 
fishing, and these men form one of the most valuable classes 
in the community. 

Earl Beatty, who was Commander-in-Chief of the Grand 
Fleet during the years 1916-1919, says the debt the nation 
owes to the British fishing industry is incalculable. He also 
pays high tribute to the men engaged in the industry, 
reminding us they are the same men who form the crews 
of British lifeboats and who never fail in courage, endurance, 
and devotion to duty. 

The late war is recent enough for most people to re- 
member with gratitude the sacrifices rendered by men of 
the fishing industry, and the services of steam trawlers and 
drifters used as mine-sweepers. At the outbreak of war the 
British nation found ready to hand this fleet of well-equipped 
vessels, manned by the best type of seamen. Ultimately 
58,000 fishermen were enlisted in the Navy, and 3,021 
trawlers and drifters were taken over by the Admiralty. 
In times of peace the fishing population forms one of the 
most useful recruiting sources for the Royal Navy as well 
as the Mercantile Marine, and keeps alive that sea-sense 
that helps so materially in giving cohesion to our world-wide 
Empire. It is highly desirable, therefore, to maintain the 
numbers of our fishing population, which can be done only 
by ensuring them a steady livelihood and an adequate 
reward for their labours. 

The fishing industry may be divided roughly into two 


* Profitable fishing-grounds are never more than 200 fathoms in depth, 
the reason being that the minute particles of vegetable and animal matter 
(called ‘‘ plankton ’’) on which fishes feed are to be found only in comparatively 
shallow water. 
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classes: one is concerned with the capture of “ pelagic ”’ 
fish—herrings, mackerel, pilchards, etc.—which swim near 
the surface of the sea, and. the other with deep-sea fish 
which keep near the ocean bed and which are sometimes 
known as “demersal” and sometimes as “ white’’ fish. 
Though some of the causes of the present depression in the 
industry are common to both classes, each class has also 
its own problems to face. The industry has been one of 
the hardest hit of any of our trades that suffered depression 
after the war. Speaking generally, the problems it has to 
face are three-fold: decrease in the home consumption of 
fish, decrease in exports, and increase in foreign competition. 
With the sturdy independence characteristic of their class, 
the fishermen are trying to work out their own salvation, 
trying to set their house in order, without complaint and 
without hysterical appeals for financial assistance from the 
Government. Nevertheless, it is the duty of the public to 
help them to help themselves, and it is the duty of the 
Government to introduce legislation to prevent unfair 
foreign competition. Statistics show that since the war 
there has been a large decrease in the number of vessels 
and the number of men engaged in the industry. Although 
it is only fair to point out that this decrease is partly 
accounted for by a laudable attempt of the industry to 
place itself on a more economic basis by using larger ships 
and adopting labour-saving methods, yet the decrease in 
personnel cannot be regarded without misgiving. The fish- 
ing industry is still the sixth largest industry in the country, 
returning some £6,000,000 in wages and employing, directly 
or indirectly, 300,000 workers; also the trawlers and drifters 
use 4,000,000 tons of coal per annum, besides providing 
much work in the shipyards. Its prosperity or otherwise, 
therefore, must have a considerable influence on the general 
state of employment throughout the country. 

Let us deal first with the decrease in home consumption: 
many reasons have been adduced to account for this, but 
there is no doubt the chief cause is the increased price of 
fish. The lessened demand, and consequently smaller turn- 
over, has raised the overhead charges, which in turn raises 
the price still more; we are thus moving in a vicious circle, 
and the only way to break it is to increase the demand. 
This decrease in home consumption is almost entirely 
confined to “pelagic” fish, herring and mackerel, which 
may be accounted for by the fact that they used to form 
a staple item in the diet of the poorer classes, and this part 
of our population cannot now afford to pay the increased 
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price. Inconsistencies in the price of fish compared with 
other foods are: the retail price of fish is still 100 per cent. 
above pre-war prices, although the retail price of most 
other articles of diet is only 50 per cent. higher. The 
public has to pay for cod and plaice Is. to 1s. 4d. per pound, 
whilst the price at ports of landing is only 2$d. per powad. 
Similarly when herrings at the port are selling for less than 
ld. per pound, the retail price is often 4d. and 6d. per 
pound. 

These facts gave rise to a suspicion in the public mind 
that undue profits were being made in the fish trade, and 
accordingly some two years ago the Food Council held an 
inquiry into Fish Prices. The Food Council makes its 
reports to the Board of Trade, but has no powers to enforce 
any recommendations it may see fit to make, so that its 
researches and deliberations cannot be expected to have any 
direct effect in lowering prices; however, the probe applied 
to the workings of the trade was useful in clearing up mis- 
understandings. The result of the Council’s inquiry failed 
to bring to light any cases of excessive profits being made, 
either in the wholesale or retail trade. The causes of high 
prices were more or less fully explained, and charges of 
profiteering shown to be unfounded. Only in one or two 
cases was the Council obliged to offer any criticism of the 
way in which the trade is conducted, as for instance: 


“We think that the retail trade should make greater 
efforts to reflect in retail prices reductions in wholesale 
prices.” 


This refers to a tendency in the retail trade to stabilize 
their prices at something above the average instead of 
following fluctuations in the wholesale market. Some of 
the causes given for the increase in price are: higher wages, 
higher freight charges, and higher overhead charges. 

With a view to exploring every possible means of lower- 
ing the cost to the consumer, and thereby stimulating 
demand, let us examine the methods of distribution. When 
the boats arrive in port, the fish are sold by auction to port 
factors, or wholesale merchants at the ports; these abound 
at every important fishing port, at Grimsby, for instance, 
there are 550, at Hull 230, and at Aberdeen over 200. The 
port wholesaler re-sells the fish to wholesale merchants in 
the inland markets (the deal generally being made over the 
telephone), and any balance of fish left on their hands is 
despatched to the large inland markets—chiefly Billings- 
gate—for sale on commission. The inland wholesaler de- 
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livers to his customers, who are either fishmongers, fish- 
fryers, or public institutions. The whole business of distri- 
bution in the fish trade seems to be unnecessarily complicated 
and costly, and the suggestion is here put forward that there 
should be a co-operative society of fishermen at each fishing 
port to sell direct to the inland wholesale merchants, or 
even to the retailers, thus cutting out one or two links in 
the chain of distribution. No doubt the difficulties in the 
way of co-operation are great, and the opposition from 
vested interests would be severe, but a determined effort 
on the part of fishermen and fishing-boat owners would 
make it a success in many instances. 

One of the chief causes of high prices in the fish trade 
is the extreme perishability of fish, which, of course, is not 


| peculiar to post-war conditions, but a problem that has 


always been inherent in the industry. No satisfactory 
method has, until lately, been devised which would enable 


_ fish to be kept in cold storage so as to counteract fluctuations 


in supply or bring it in first-class condition from distant 
fishing-grounds. It is found that if fish is frozen by a cold 
air process, in the same way as meat, the tissues break down 
and the flesh loses texture, thereby becoming practically 
unsaleable to a discriminating public. Of recent years, 
however, research has shown that this disadvantage does 
not apply to fish which has been subjected to a quick- 
freezing process, sometimes referred to as “‘ brine ”’ freezing. 
Important developments in the preservation and storage of 
fish may be expected from this process, which has already 
had practical application and has been used by the Hudson 
Bay Company to bring salmon in perfect condition from 
Labrador and Newfoundland. 

Another useful reform in the handling of fish would be 
the removal of waste parts before transit to the retailer. 
A beginning has already been made in the supply of fillets 
for the fried-fish trade, but there is at present a prejudice 
on the part of fishmongers against this innovation, as their 
customers prefer to see the whole fish before it is cut up. 
From 40 to 50 per cent. of most fish consists of bone and 
offal, and it seems a senseless waste of money to pay freight 
charges on this; a large saving in freight would be effected 
if, at the ports of landing or on capture, the fish could be 
gutted and filleted and the heads removed. It has been 
suggested that a “factory” ship, similar to those used in 


_ the whaling“ industry, should accompany each fleet of 
_ trawlers. The fish could then be cut up on the spot and 


subjected to ‘‘ brine” freezing, oil could be extracted from 
VOL. XCIV 20 
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the livers, and the waste products reduced to bone meal | 


and fish manure. 

The opinion has been expressed in some quarters that, 
through over-fishing, we are coming to a world shortage in 
the supply of fish, and that this shortage is partly responsible 
for the higher prices we now have to pay. A reassuring 
statement on the subject is found in the report on Fish 
issued in 1927 by the Imperial Economic Committee. After 
pointing out that one million tons of fish are taken annually 
from the North Sea, the report goes on to say: 


“Cases have occurred, especially in regard to inshore 


fishing, in which supplies have failed. Cases have occurred | 


in which particular kinds of fish have partially deserted 
their customary grounds for years, only to return later as 


numerously as ever. There is strong reason to believe that | 


the supplies of certain kinds of fish have deteriorated, if 
not in numbers yet certainly in size. But after making 
full allowance for all such cases, there is no indication that 
the limit of fish that the seas as a whole may yield is in sight. 
The waters now fished have been fished for centuries and 
are still productive. More distant waters are being exploited 
than was possible fifty years ago, but their capacity is not 
fully tested. Thus, in the seas as a whole, there is still a 
great reserve of grounds which are only occasionally visited. 

““ Any limit to the supply of fish is not due to a failure 
of the total stock of fish in the sea or to lack of ability to 


catch the fish. The application of steam-power to fishing | 


vessels has rendered all the fishing-grounds open to fishing, 
and the modern means for catching appear to be adequate. 
The limit is set by the means of preserving fish when caught. 
. . . The chief economic considerations in any improvement 
or extensions of the fishing industry are associated with 
bringing fish to market in good condition, in regular supply 
and at economic cost.” 


It is seen the above corroborates the old saying, ‘‘ There 
are as good fish in the sea as ever came out of it,” although, 
perhaps, they are harder to find than they used to be, and 
one has to go farther to look for them. In order to find 
new fishing-grounds, exploratory fishing voyages are now 
being undertaken by H.M.S. Rosemary under the direction 
of the Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries. As these 
voyages only commenced recently, the Ministry states that 
no general report is likely to be issued for some considerable 
time. 


The Imperial Economic Committee make several refer- 
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ences to the importance of preserving fish in good condition, 
and consider it one of the most important factors in stabili- 
zing supply and thereby lowering prices. The subject has 
been touched on before in this article, but in view of its 
importance we may be forgiven if we refer to it again. In 
another part of their report the Committee state: 


“Having in view the longer voyages now undertaken, 
the methods adopted on board ship for preserving fish after 
capture call for criticism. The practice of storing fish in 
ice is open to sanitary objection, since the water from 
melting ice rapidly becomes infected with bacteria; also 
the fish is of very variable quality when landed, according 
to the length of time that has elapsed since it was caught. 
If fish could be stored on board ship or on shore in prac- 
tically ‘live’ condition for reasonable periods the supply 
and the prices could be stabilized.” 


Further adoption of the “brine” freezing process for 
preserving fish, and research work to ascertain the best 
method of its practical application, are among the most 
pressing needs of the fishing industry. 

A praiseworthy attempt to increase the demand for fish 
has been undertaken by the British Trawlers’ Federation in 
their ‘‘ Eat More Fish’ advertising campaign. Three years 
ago the Minister of Agriculture and Fisheries suggested to 
the leaders of the industry at Grimsby that they should 
try by advertising propaganda to educate the public as to 
the value of fish for food. The campaign was started last 
April and the Empire Marketing Board is co-operating in 
the publicity work. The Prince of Wales has expressed his 
unqualified approval of the scheme, the effect of which is 
already becoming apparent in increased sales; one of the 
largest firms of caterers in the kingdom say they are daily 
serving more fish in their restaurants. 

But the true test of the value of the campaign will be 
whether it is instrumental or not in effecting an all-round 
reduction in the price of fish. Commenting on the proposal 
when it was first mooted, the Imperial Economic Committee 
issued the warning that money spent on advertising is 
thrown away unless the commodity advertised is forth- 
coming in adequate quantities, of the best quality, and at 
reasonable prices. Given these conditions, however, the 
Committee thought that people might be induced to regard 
fish in its true light as a staple article of food of high nutritive 
value. There are two ways by which it is hoped the cam- 
paign will effect a reduction in price: by increasing the 
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turnover, and by creating a demand for the lesser-known | 


varieties of fish. The British Trawlers’ Federation, who are 
concerned only with “‘ demersal’’ or ‘‘ white” fish, say the 
public only asks for a few kinds, such as soles, plaice, cod, 
haddock, and sometimes hake; but there are many other 
excellent varieties such as bream, ling, brill, saithe, witches, 
megrims, etc., which have only to become better known to 
be popularized. A demand for these would bring about a 
reduction in price of the others. 

There is no doubt as to the food value of fish: a doctor 
writing on the subject reminds us that fish formed the 
principal food of many races that have made their mark in 
history. Our Scandinavian ancestors subsisted largely on 


fish, and the Japanese have been fish-eaters for generations. | 
He points out that for working people of all classes—those | 
who work with their heads as well as those who work with | 


their hands—fish is an economical source of the energy 
necessary to enable them to carry on their work. It is 
more digestible than meat: experiment has shown that 
whereas seven ounces of white fish are digested in two and 
a half hours, the same quantity of beaf-steak requires over 
three hours to digest. Moreover, fish is easily absorbed by 
the intestines and to a proportionately greater extent than 
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other foods. But the digestibility, absorbability, and nutri- | 


tive value of fish depends largely on the cooking of it: 
therefore it is highly desirable from a dietetic point of view 
that wives and mothers should be taught to cook it daintily. 
The promoters of the advertising campaign say they are 


out to teach the food value of fish, and how it can be prepared | 
simply and tastily. They express the belief that lack of | 
knowledge of how to cook fish properly is one of the reasons | 
why it is not more used in this country. A new recipe | 


book dealing especially with the lesser-known kinds of fish 
has been prepared and is to be distributed through the 
retailers. 

Attention is also being directed to the fried-fish trade, 
which must always recall unsavoury smells, but the im- 
portance of which may be gauged by the fact that it takes 
nearly half the deep-sea fish landed on our shores. This 
branch of the trade has shown considerable expansion of 
late years and has greatly improved in equipment and 
salesmanship; it has also risen in the social scale. Formerly 
confined to districts like Whitechapel, it is now often found 
amid more aristocratic surroundings: in many parts of 


better-class districts. 


England fish-fryers are delivering hot fish to houses in the | 
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Hitherto we have mainly considered that part of the 
industry concerned with demersal or white fish. Pelagic 
fishing is a seasonal occupation, since fish of this class visit 
our coast in shoals only at certain seasons of the year. 
They are fished for by steam-drifters, which are smaller 
vessels than the trawlers, or in inshore areas by motor- 
boats and fishing-smacks. The annual catch of herrings 
exceeds in weight that of any other species of fish, so it is 
seen the herring is an important factor in the fishing industry. 
The numbers fluctuate from year to year, but speaking 
generally, herrings may be counted on to visit the waters 
round the British Isles in countless millions. The season 
opens in the north of Scotland in May, and continues south- 
wards down the East Coast, along the Channel and north- 
wards again up the West Coast. 

Retail prices of herrings have risen disproportionately to 
those of white fish, and further inquiry is needed as to the 
cause. But pelagic fisheries are suffering from a decline in 
exports as well as reduced home consumption. Before the 
war, quantities of cured or salted herrings were exported to 
Russia, Central Europe, Germany, and Italy. These exports 
have declined by over 4,000,000 cwt., or 48 per cent. The 
cause of this decline is partly due to impoverization of 
Soviet Russia, and partly to changes in taste of the other 
nations. Of late years these countries have shown a 
preference for tinned herrings’ and pilchards, and as our 
trade in “‘canned goods” is not yet sufficiently developed 
to meet this new demand, much of it has passed into American 
hands, to the detriment of our trade in pickled fish. America 
has a long start of us in experience gained in “‘ canning,” 
but since considerable activity has of late been shown in 
agricultural circles in this country in preserving fruit and 
vegetables in this way, it is to be hoped that by establishing 
large and up-to-date factories for “‘ canning” fish a deter- 
mined attempt will be made to recapture some of our lost 
trade. 

Mention has already been made of unfair foreign com- 
petition which of late years has been severely felt. Imports 
of white fish, and fish landed by foreign boats, have increased 
by 1,300,000 cwt., while in the same time British landings 
have declined by 750,000 cwt. It is claimed this competition 
is unfair because, on foreign trawlers, wages and the crews’ 
share of profits in the catch are below what is paid on 
British vessels; and though there is no evidence of direct 
subsidies being paid by foreign Governments, it is a fact 
that some of them help their fishing industries by loans to 
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equip the vessels with up-to-date steam- and motor-power. 
The British fishing-vessel owner contributes in taxes 20 per 
cent. of his net profits, while the foreign owner pays nothing 
to either local or imperial taxation in this country. The 
foreign owner takes full advantage of the facilities provided 
at various fishing-ports which have been built and developed 
by the enterprise of British fishing-vessel owners who, 
when times were good, always returned a large part of their 
profits into the industry. The foreigner seizes the most 
favourable opportunity for placing his fish on the British 
market, but the British owner has to work his ships from } 
his home port throughout the year, creating the maximum 
amount of employment for his crews and doing his utmost | 
to furnish the market with the fish required. 

But perhaps the most glaring example of unfair com- 
petition is the extraordinary law which allows foreigners to | 


fish in the Firth of Clyde, the Moray Firth, off the Irish } © 


coast, and in several smaller areas, but prohibits British 
vessels from using these fishing-grounds. The foreigner 
cannot understand it any more than he can understand 
why we keep to a fiscal policy that weights the scales against 
ourselves; but he takes full advantage of our stupidity. 

We owe an everlasting debt to our fishermen: why not 
give them a square deal? 


R. E. TURNBULL 


A VACANT CHAIR AT OXFORD 


For the last two or three years Oxford women under- 
graduates have been held responsible for nearly every 
Cambridge victory and for nearly every failure any Oxford 
man might happen to make in his Final Schools: they are 
also accused of being ringleaders in what has been called 
the Revolt of Youth. Indeed, mistrust of the students has 
become so general nowadays, amongst those who do not 
know them, that parents have been heard to declare “it is 
not safe to send boys to Oxford any more.” And not only 
parents, but grown-up sons will tremble if you suggest they 
might do worse than have an Oxford graduate for a wife. 
‘““Heaven defend us!” such a one will exclaim piously, 


‘ scared by the rumours that the women are too sophisticated, 


too clever and hard-hearted, to have any gentleness left. 
8. T. Coleridge perhaps anticipated this objection when he 
remarked: 

‘““* Most women have no characters,’ said Pope, and 
meant it for satire. Shakespeare, who knew man and 
woman much better, saw that it, in fact, was the perfection 
of woman to be characterless. Everyone wishes a Desde- 
mona or Ophelia for a wife—creatures who, though they 
may not always understand you, do always feel you, and 
feel with you.” 

Now it is true that “ perfectly”’ characterless women 
are rare in Oxford Colleges at present—one does not know 
what would happen to them in Schools—but though the 
majority of students who are up have sense enough to work 
hard and philander very little, few of them show signs of 
cultivating inhumanly strong characters or of developing 
into those monstrous managers of husbands and institutions 
whom we call strong-minded women and flee from as from 
Medusa’s head. 

There is no doubt, however, that undergraduettes do not 
by any means always “feel with you,” and that they are 
often too prone to believe in the superiority of youth. They 
frequently cry out “‘ You don’t understand,” “ Things are 
different now,” and ‘‘ You’re behind the times,” and though 
these catchwords and the fashion for talking of too-old-at- 
forty seem rather irritating to us, yet we must remember 
that, just after the war, when we felt stricken, older than 
Age, and very tired, we too used to dream and speak as if 
youth were everything—mourning that which we had lost. 
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It is no use denying that women at Oxford frequently fall 
into this mistake; though for a different reason, rejoicing 
over that which they have found. A single glance at their 
position will show how easily this comes about. 

There they are, surrounded by dons and tutors whose 
business it is to encourage them to help themselves to the 
fruit of all branches of the Tree of Knowledge before they 
go down. No fruit is forbidden them. They are constantly 
urged to make the most of their wonderful opportunities, 
and constantly told of all the marvellous things the Youth 
of Oxford and England are about to accomplish in a wearied 
world. Subject after subject, theory after theory, creed 
after creed, cause after cause, calling after calling, and 
even game after game is spread out for them to choose from. 
All this is bound to strengthen their belief in the glory and 
importance of being young. And that is why a new 
prophetess, an Egeria, is needed at Oxford; not to act the 
part of Mrs. Grundy, but to help the students to gain a 
less restricted, less youth-full point of view. For if only 
they could be provided with a leader and perfect example 
of all that a middle-aged woman might hope to be, it is 
quite possible these young people might feel themselves 
inspired to inaugurate a new movement which would sweep 
the too-old-at-forty folly out of the world. 

The being most likely to be able to start them off on 
such a desirable campaign would be some excellent lady of 
infinite grace and humour in whom they could not fail to 
discover more strength, more vision and loveliness than in 
themselves. She would need to be one of those rare persons 
in whom energy and gentleness dwell together without 
destroying one another, and would probably do best to live 
outside professional circles altogether, at leisure, in a quiet 
beautiful house near the centre of Oxford; such a house 
as would form a fitting background to her own personality, 
and would in itself be a sanctuary and refuge for the students 
to flee to from common-room life. She would need also to 
be as wise as she was beautiful, so as not to fail her friends 
when they turned to her in those horrible moments of doubt 
and self-torment which beset nearly every student from 
time to time. It would be necessary for her to be thus 
equipped because although many people seem to think 
modern young women have no hesitation in speaking of 
the hidden things of the heart, yet at Oxford girls do not 
lay bare their inmost thoughts to every acquaintance, and 
are often too shy or too considerate to bother philosophers, 
theologians, or busy chaplains and tutors, with their mis- 
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givings and fears. This distinguished lady would therefore 
really need to be a spiritual adviser, a fairy godmother, a 
perfect example, and a perfect companion, all in one. 

How impossible it seems to portray the character of 
such an admirable woman in words! Undergraduettes, no 
doubt, would be too wise even to attempt it. They would 
simply exclaim with lit-up eyes that she was “ Priceless! ” 
and they would have said all. And as soon as such a being 
appeared amongst them their gift for falling in love with 
beautiful things would lead them to fall in love with her, 
and long to be with her and like her, and would soften 
them, and enable them to recognize and welcome any 
traces of any of her qualities which they might discover in 
other people of a similar age and experience of life. Thus 
they would grow more sympathetic towards those who were 
older than themselves. And once their sympathies were 
thoroughly roused, out would go the too-old-at-forty slogan 
and down would come the barriers between youth and 
increasing age! 

But where is she? Where is this prophetess, this Egeria 
who could do so much? The Oxford Women’s Colleges have 
been creating Oxford women now for fifty years, surely it 
must be within their ranks that she is waiting, listening 
for the call—but alas, she may be too occupied to hear it, 
or too deep in some study to be disturbed. Or she may 
be one of those retiring women whose modesty makes her 
prone to listen to words like these: 

*“* Be thou substantially great in thyself, and more than 
thou appearest unto others; and let the World be deceived 
in thee, as they are in the Lights of Heaven.” 

Meanwhile, till she appears to fill the vacant Chair, the 
University will have to live on without her, trying not to 
grieve too much when the indiscretions of a few Youth- 
intoxicated undergraduettes get pounced upon by gossips, 
exaggerated a thousand times by rumour, and then mis- 
_ by outsiders for signs of the silly effeminacy of Oxford 
ife. 


M. C. DRAPER 


THE TWO JAMBOREES 


Arter Liverpool, Geneva: after the joyous enthusiasm of 
youth, the grim drabness of the “‘frocks”’’: after the devotion 
given to a well-loved Chief, the complete negation, through 
fear of jealousies, of any leadership at all. Perhaps Sir 
Robert Baden-Powell, whom we took to be just a plain, 
blunt soldier and a scout, is really a supreme artist in 
Pacifism. 

He has had the vision of Peace and he let the world 
see its fundamental background at Arrowe Park, where 
even Mr. Lansbury had to give it a word of praise. After 
that, the efforts of Geneva this year can be nothing but 
anti-climax. It would have been better this time to have 
taken the step which must sooner or later be taken—that is, 
to cease making the Assembly an annual affair. When there 
is nothing particular on the agenda, it is asking overmuch 
of busy Ministers and representative delegations of 53 
Nations to journey to Geneva to talk amiable platitudes. 
That is more than ever true of 1929. European policies in 
the larger sense had had to be settled at the Reparations 
Conference at The Hague in August. World policies of 
disarmament must largely depend on Anglo-American con- 
versations in October. What could September be but 
platitudinous? Besides, the two chief purposes of the 
League are to preserve and consolidate the peace of the 
world and to try and prevent (but if unsuccessful in this, to 
settle) disputes between nations. With disputes the Assembly 
of 1929 will ostentatiously, but ever so politely, have nothing 
to do—those of any magnitude, between China and Russia, 
internal strife in Afghanistan, riots in Palestine, are of the 
nature to bring into effective action only the League’s blind 
eye: and as to the consolidation of world peace, what can 
the 53 Nations, their Foreign Ministers, their Ambassadors, 
their Plenipotentiaries, and the pretty lady delegates (who 
adorn some of the missions, notably the British, but no one 
quite knows why) do beyond admire the view and the status 
quo, and hope that a Labour-Internationalist Government in 
London will come to some agreement with an Imperialist 
Government in Washington to reduce naval armaments? 

Incidentally, the student of serious affairs must find 
himself reflecting upon the strange methods of Mr. MacDonald 
in this matter. It has long been known that, with regard to 
disarmament, we have, as a nation, since the war held 
certain views with which neither French nor Americans saw 
eye to eye. Last year, as a preliminary to further reducing 
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the world’s military forces, negotiations were undertaken 
with the French Government by Sir Austen Chamberlain: 
at once the Socialists lashed themselves into a turmoil; the 
peace of the world was being betrayed; secret treaties were 
being prepared; secret diplomacy was rearing its head, and 
so on and so on. For a variety of reasons, the conversations 
reached no successful conclusion, and no one was more 
delighted than the Socialists, though the object of the 
meetings that had taken place was to assist disarmament, 
about which they are wont to rant so much. 

This year Mr. MacDonald gets it into his head that he is 
the heaven-sent man to negotiate with America about our 
other differences of opinion. The gist of the conversations is 
as secret as those of last year, though there is no lack of 
publicity (for that is MacDonaldism in its ultimate) about 
the meetings: and all that we have so far been told is that 
on seventeen out of twenty points there is agreement. While 
one need not necessarily mistrust the whole affair, one cannot 
but ask: why was it thought so wicked in 1928 to negotiate 
with our best friend about one set of differing opinions, and 
then so praiseworthy of 1929 to negotiate with our so-called 
cousin about another set of opinions? Apparently, two and 
two sometimes make five. 

But this is a long digression from Geneva—a further 
indication of how little there is to say of the Jamboree itself. 

Unless and until the naval problem reaches some sort of 
provisional settlement, there is really nothing for the Foreign 
Ministers, the Ambassadors, and the lady delegates to do, 
even to the tune of the sackbut, psaltery, dulcimer, and other 
fulsome music of the International Press, except to deliver 
weekly addresses to the already bored audiences of the 
B.B.C. Children are sometimes given a bit of the garden 
to have as their very own: but their idea of tending it is to 
pull up every plant once a day to see how the roots are 
growing; that in time kills the plants. President Wilson, 
General Smuts, and the rest of them gave the world a League 
of Nations, but the nations’ idea—even after ten years— 
seems to go little farther than to pull up the plant of peace 
once a year on these warm September days: does that help 
the cause or give the Foreign Ministers, the Ambassadors, and 
the lady delegates confidence for the future? I have my 
doubts. 

But what it does do is to give this quiet, beautiful 
Calvinistic portion of Switzerland a real beano. As a Swiss 
lady told me, September at Geneva is la grande saison; 
80 many little cocktail parties, and big dinners, and balls. 

Is it for that that I in my generation suffered unmention- 
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able hardships in the Great World War? Surely the “ war 
to end war” and those who fought in it meant something 
more effective than this Opera Bouffe at Geneva? This 
Opera Bouffe, to which every politician in every country is 
forced to pay homage, to which every Mothers’ Meeting and 
every ardent Curate belonging to the League of Nations 
Union must give lip-service. 

After ten years we want something more to show, both 
for our ideals and for the future safety of the world. Since 
1919 we have struggled on in this silly way: Council Meetings 
at all times, and in all places: peripatetic affairs chiefly 
concerned with petty disputes between Poland and Danzig, 
or with claims of Optants of every sort—annual meetings of 
the Assembly with an Agenda Paper covered with material 
hardly of sufficient importance for a Parish Council Meeting. 
Could any of your readers, could even one in ten of the 
Foreign Office staff mention a single item of the 1929 Agenda? 
... It is no good. .. . It is not doing what we hoped and 
thought and (some of us) prayed it would do. And why? 

The reason for the lack of grip (so noticeable at present 
this year) is surely that there is at the moment nothing 
particular for the League to do. The smaller post-war 
problems are mostly finished and done with, some for better, 
some for worse: the larger questions of the next decade are 
still gestating, and, in the meantime, the Foreign Ministers, 
the Ambassadors, and the lady delegates have again come 
together for no useful purpose. Someone will no doubt 
reply (I am sure the League Secretariat would, but then they 
get paid to do so) that what‘is valuable is not the Council 
nor the Assembly meetings, but the contemporary informal 
gatherings of statesmen: rather like the old Latin grammar 
derivation, lucus a non lucendo. It is quite true that, if you 
have about twenty Foreign Ministers at one moment in one 
given place, they might find some little problems outstanding 
which could be settled: but, in the bad old pre-war days, 
little meetings used to take place at a cure at Marienbad, at 
Carlsbad, at Aix, and the result was, no doubt, as good for 
the health of the countries concerned as it was for that of 
the Ministers. But to have this mammoth gathering of the 
clans, when there is no real business, only because some 
Ministers of some countries may want a talkie-talk is fatuous. 
To make a show at all, to justify to their home Governments 
the cost (by no means small) of their trip, they must trump 
up some trouble merely in order to settle it and so report on 
the great work they claim to have done. 


It seems increasingly more true to say that if the Council: 


has only formal business to transact, it had better miss a 
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meeting; * if there is no vital problem facing the Assembly, 
it had better postpone the Geneva Jamboree and meet only 
once in every two, or, better, every three, years. 

The Baden-Powell scheme for developing world peace is 
at rock-bottom the sounder: get the youth of the world 
and give it an international ideal. The Liverpool Jamboree 
succeeded in spite of difficulties; in spite of bad weather— 
but why? Because it had a central figure and because it 
had a sense of fun. To get a central figure at Geneva is 
to-day apparently impossible: but probably, if the meetings 
were not so frequent, experience would show that there was 
someone every two or three years who would pre-eminently 
be the cynosure of every eye, intent on world peace, and so 
could give an amorphous gathering a lead. The last decade 
threw up Wilson, Briand, Robert Cecil: the next decade 
may do as well, but hardly once a year . . . how to get any 
fun is a different and more difficult problem. One thing, 
however, is certain: you will never get it until the Assembly 
becomes, in some form or other, a place for debate, and that 
it will never be until you can do away with the interminable 
tedium of interpreting (however efficiently) speech after speech. 

The peace of the world is getting every day on to a better 
and more secure basis; our young men still dream dreams 
and our old men still see visions, but peace will only finally 
be consolidated as a part of the machine of Government when 
Geneva, and all that Geneva stands for in League of Nations 
circles, is thoroughly overhauled. 

The one golden rule for any public entertainer is never 
to let the audience be bored: if the politician once fails to 
hold the attention of the man at the back of the hall, the 
meeting is sooner or later broken up. Let the League not 
forget that, if (as is the danger to-day) you and I cease to take 
interest in its proceedings, however grand may be the Foreign 
Ministers, the Ambassadors, and the lady delegates, and 
however imposing the names of the Committees and Sub- 
Committees and Commissions and Sub-Commissions they 
set up, then the whole ideal of a troubled and war-scarred 
generation will be lost. Let to-day’s politicians forfeit some 
of the ephemeral advertisement which they undoubtedly 
obtain on the Geneva stage, and give time for the statesmen 
of to-morrow to emerge into the light of day and effectively 
tackle the problems they themselves have so far failed to 
solve. Trvucer, M.P. 


* Since the above was written, the Council has agreed to reduce the number 
of its regular meetings, and Mr. Henderson concurred. When, last year, Sir 
Austen Chamberlain hinted at such a course, the Socialists squealed with horror: 
how circumstances do alter cases! 


CORRESPONDENCE SECTION 


CONSERVATIVE NEEDS 
To THE EpITOR OF THE National Review. 


Sir,—It must be obvious that the Conservative Party 
requires horse-power and acceleration, rather than the 
four-wheeled brakes of the Central Office. The personnel, 
the rank and file of the Party, is sound and splendid, but 
their leaders, taken as a whole, are unworthy of their 
“other Ranks.” Thus the Party requires elimination, 
reconstruction, and infusion of young blood, and, above all, 
a Ponticy. The late Government, with an unwieldy Cabinet 
with no Policy, content merely to rest on their oars in 
solemn somnolence, murmuring ‘“‘ Peace in our time,” 
rightly earned the soubriquet of ‘“‘The Do-nothings of 
Downing Street.” 

How is it that a great Party with the soundest of 
principles should be so badly led? Balfour, Bonar Law, 
Baldwin—estimable, scholarly, amiable, full of all domestic 
virtues, eminently suitable for a bench of bishops—were out 
of place on the Front Bench of a fighting Party in the 
House of Commons, where fighting men are as essential as 
in the front-line trenches. There are surely young Con- 
servatives of ability with the necessary fighting qualities. 
Where are they? Is it not evident that they are kept out 
of their places, on the back benches, by the Party Mandarins, 
and the Control—the Central Office—has acted as a soporific 
drug. Heroin has no relation to heroes. The lessons of 
the rout of the infamous Coalition Government have been 
forgotten. If any one man could be termed the victor on 
that occasion, it was Clarry, who won the by-election at 
Newport. What did the Central Office do for him? 
Opposed him. What did the Central Office, for ever the 
drag on the wheel, do for Conservative candidates at Wim- 
borne and Bedford? Guest was preferred to his Conser- 
vative opponent. Many other instances could be enu- 
merated. On one occasion, when the writer was specially 
called upon to address the so-called Unionist Committee of 
his division on selecting a candidate, where an important 
official of the Central Office was sitting next the Chairman, 
he read the following paragraph from a letter from Sir 
Edward Carson—‘‘ and I warn you against accepting as 
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such any Conservative who merely derives his credentials 
from the Central Office.” Tableau / 

What Policy had the Conservative Party at the time of 
their great majority in 1924, a majority due greatly to the 
Zinovieff Letter? None, the writer thinks. Safeguarding 
as a Policy was merely nibbled at. The Prime Minister, 
who had assured the country only a few months earlier 
that only Protection could save the country, dropped it 
like a hot cake and selected the apostle of so-called Free 
Trade as his Chancellor of the Exchequer! and with true 
Christian (episcopal!) spirit, surrounded himself with other 
members of the late hated Coalition, his enemies. What 
Policy had the Conservative Leader at the recent election? 
None, unless “ Safety First,” which may be interpreted as 
“ Bravo, Downing Street, continue to do nothing.” Now 
at last, for the first time for years, we are offered a Policy, 
reincarnated in one of our greatest and most loyal Do- 
minions, Canada, “‘ Empire Free Trade.” On the occasion 
of the last great Tariff Reform meeting at the Albert Hall, 
the writer was one of many on the platform, seeing in 
Joseph Chamberlain the man we all recognized as the greatest 
Englishman of the century, and if Joseph Chamberlain was 
with us to-day it is equally certain he would hail Empire 
Free Trade as water in a dry and thirsty land. Here is a 
Policy which will certainly enthuse Conservatives, and let 
us hope many others, if it can be kept free from Party 
manacles. To Free Traders who have never had any 
semblance of Free Trade, here is Free Trade over one-fifth 
of the globe, real Free Trade, realizing at last, with a self- 
supporting Empire, the much talked of Free breakfast- 
table, Free dinner-table, etc., all they have ever asked for. 
Could any Policy for them reap so rich a reward? To 
Protectionists, control of the Empire market. What more 
could they desire? There is nothing we cannot produce in 
the Empire, and we have waste places which will find work 
for every unemployed man in helping this production. 
Unemployment will be unknown. There is not an industry 
but will have to go full speed ahead. What can be said? 
What has been said against this Policy? That it is now 
too late? Is it? If so, what a damning reflection on some 
of our present Conservative leaders. The writer’s opinion, 
“ Better late than never,” may not be of much weight, but 
first-class commercial brains state that it is still possible if 
sufficient energy and fighting-power is brought to bear, and 
it is certainly worth great effort. Another objection the 
writer has seen stated is that we shall antagonize other 
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nations by following their example of protecting our own 
markets. This put forward by cowards is only a fit excuse 
for a nation; of cowards away with it and the objectors! 
We are, forsooth, to petition Bolshevist Russia, German 
competitors, etc., to allow us to frame rules for British 
markets. Perish the thought! These are glad tidings of 
great joy. Let us lift up our voices with strength and 
without fear, and if a slogan is needed, what better than 
** Think Imperially, and to hell with the Parish Pump!’ ? 
Yours, etc., 
S. FREwEN-LATON 
September 1929. 
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